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H THE” — WHEAT. NOW WHAT WOULD YOU SAY? 












Time to 
SIDK-DRESS 
NOW? 


And remember. that noth- 
ing is as good as the world’s 
only natural nitrate ferti- 
lizer...and nothing can 
improve its effectiveness. 

















































| phe call for crop success! You still have 
time to side-dress your cotton, corn and 
other crops with Chilean Nitrate of Soda. It 
isn’t too late... but soon it will be. 

Give your cotton a generous feeding with 
Chilean Nitrate now and every dollar you 
spend for this nitrate fertilizer will come back 
to you bringing from three to four more dol- 
lars with it in the form of increased yield. 

1,007 demonstrations—all supervised—show 
that an average of $5.70 is returned for every 
dollar invested in Chilean Nitrate for side- 
dressing cotton, using an average of 180 lbs. 
Chilean Nitrate per acre. Cotton champions 
for the past five years, have all used Chilean 
Nitrate to side-dress their winning crops. 














Quick Work 
Agricultural authorities recommend 
Chilean Nitrate ...and Chilean Nitrate, un- 
mixed with anything else... as the most ef- 
fective side-dressing. Its nitrogen gets right 
to work, giving plants new strength at once. 
Maturity is earlier and yield is greatly in- 
creased. 


See your fertilizer dealer at once. If he has sold all 
his Chilean Nitrate he can get more for you. Or 
write our nearest office for information. Don’t put 
it off, because the time for most effective side- 
dressing is here. 


y 


Special New Book... Free 


Just ready — “How to Side-Dress Cotton and Corn,” 
a complete book of instruction. Free. Ask for Book 
No. 20 or tear out this ad and mail it with your name 
and address written on the margin. 


1830-1930..One hundred years of fertilizer service to 


American agriculture. 


. Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Professional Bldg., Raleigh, N. C. 
Carolina Life Bldg., Columbia, S. C. 
Nat'l Press Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





In replying, please refer to Ad No. 38-T 




































“ITS SODA 






































I See By The Ads 


To enjoy Bill Casper, one should always 
look over the advertising pages before 
reading his letter. You will not know what 
he is talking about in each case, unless 
you have first read the advertisements. 

| SEE by the ads in this paper where a 

farmer at Nashville, Tennessee, sells 
his garden truck by telephone. That sure 
does beat peddlin’ it the way I’ve seen 
some fellows doin’. 
Instead of loadin’ up 
and goin’ to town and 
drivin’ down the 
street a hollerin’ at 
the top of his voice 
or a stoppin’ at ever 
house and ringin’ 
their little door bells, 
he just stands at the 
telephone till he sells 
out. I claim that’s a 
mighty fine way— 
providin’ you can sell. 











BILL CASPER 


I see by the ads in this paper where 
they’ve got one of these here tractor 
machines that will do most anything. 
One’s got a mowin’ machine hooked on 
it. Another is cuttin’ wheat with one of 
them harvester machines. If they don’t 
quit puttin’ it in the paper so much some 
fool will be out tryin’ to plow cotton with 
one of them. 

I see by the ads in this paper where 
somebody has gone to puttin’ bran up in 
pretty little packages and sellin’ it to folks 
to eat with sugar and milk. I just can’t 
help but think that would be right good. 


I want to write a little here to my 
friends as has took the trouble to write 
me a letter. Friends I sure am proud of 
your letters. Marthy reads lots of them 
too. So you must be careful what you say 
about her. Me and her gets along all- 
right usually but if you was to brag on 
her too much in your letters she might 
get the swell head and go to givin’ me 
trouble. 


Here’s a letter I want you all should 
read. It’s got a picture with it. It’s 
about one of them fine old folks us 
young folks ought to be so good to. 


Here’s the picture and the letter. 


Spies, N. C., 
Route 1. 


Dear Uncle Bill Cas- 
per:— 

You wanted old peo- 
ple’s pictures. I am 
sending you my pa’s 
picture. His name is 
Martain Bewer. He will 
be 96 years old June 
19, if he should live on 
till then. Grandpa was 
born in Moore County, 
N. C., and has lived in 
this county all the 
time. He has farmed 
all his time and he has 
a carpenter. Also 
he served four years in 
the Confederate War. 
He belonged to the 
Third North Carolina 
Regiment. He can go 
around in the field yet and can read his pa- 
pers. He lives with us. He has raised 18 
children and says that he don’t how many 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren he has. 


been 





Yours very truly, 
Mrs. J. R. Donlay. 


Wait a minute! I got to read that 
again. When I seen Grandpa was 96 years 
old I was right proud. But I see he has 
raised 18 children. I reckon that’s where 
he ought to be proud. And it looks like 
the woods is full of grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren. Grandpa, when you 
goin’ to have a family reunion? Be sure 
you have it in warm weather because you 
will need all out-door; to hold the crowd. 

Grandpa I sure am proud to of met you 
and to put your picture in my piece in this 
paper. I believe yours is the best picture 
outside of mine that’s been in this paper 
in a long time. Four years from now I 
want you to send me a birthday card and 
tell me how crops are. 

Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER. 








U. S. GOV’T 
TELLS EASY WAY 
TO KILL RATS 


U. S. Dep’t of Agriculture Recom. 
mends Simple Home Prepared Meth. 
od Fatal to Rats—Not a Poison 
Rats and mice are dangerous and costly 
pests, but now, an effective home mixture rec. 
ommended by U. S. Department of Agriculture 





kills rats and mice, which die in their runs 
and away from buildings. 

This wonderful mineral is now prepared by 
the Mutual Laboratories, known as KILLARAT 
and comes ready to mix with meat scraps, 
vegetables or cereals for bait. 

So confident is the Mutual Laboratori.s that 
this discovery will quickly kill and rid yuur 
place of rats and mice, we offer to send any 
reader of this publication a full size $2.9 
prescription for only $1, which you can hand 
the postman. You simly mix at home enough 
KILLARAT to be free from rats and pests 
—or you can sell half of it to a friend ard 
thereby get yours free. 


FREE -—IF KILLARAT FAILS 

You need send no money—just your name 
and address to the Mutual Laboratories, D>»pi. 
425, 3702 East 12th St., Kansas City, Missouri, 
and the prescription will be mailed at once. 
Mix and use according to the simple direc- 
tions. If at the end of 2 or 3 days you do 
not find the pests have been killed or var- 
ished, the prescription costs you nothing. Try 
this government recommended way under full 
money back guarantee. You can’t 
penny. Write today. 


lose a 


—Adv. 














Frick Saw Mills 


Roller Bearing Equipped 


Frick Saw Mills are equipped with Tim- 
ken Roller Mandrel Bearings, Hyatt 
Roller Carriage Axle Bearings, Head- 
block Ells with separate adjustable 
racks and improved patented Belt Feed. 
We manufacture and supply Gas Trac- 
tors, Gasoline Portable Engines, Steam 
Portable and Stationary Engines, Boil- 
ers, Saw Mills, Edgers and Trimmers. 
And carry substantial stocks of ma- 
chinery, repairs and mill supplies at 
our Factory and Branches. Can also 
supply second hand machinery. 


FRICK COMPANY) 


Main Office and Factory 
WAYNESBORO, PA. 


BRANCHES: 

| Columbia, S. C. Nashville, Tenn. 
| Salisbury, N. C. Knoxville, Tenn. 
| Charleston, W. Va. Atlanta, Ga. 


_ 





























Attractive 
Excursion Fares 


: Via 
Seaboard Air Line Railway 


Summer Excursion Fares— 

On sale daily until September 30th, 
with final limit October 31st. To sum- 
mer resorts in the United States. 
Round trip fare Raleigh to Los An- 
geles and San Francisco, $129.22. Stop- 
overs at all points. Diverse routes. 
Special Excursion Fares— : 

To Niagara Falls and Atlantic City 
on sale one day each week, limited to 
18 days. Round trip fare Raleigh ‘0 
Atlantic City, $18.85; to Niagara Falls 
$28.65. 

Week-End Excursion Fares— 
Sold on Fridays and Saturdays good 





until Midnight of Tuesday after date 
of sale. Round trip fare from Raleigh 
to Portsmouth-Norfolk, $7.60; to Vir- 
ginia Beach, $8.15. For rates, schedules 
or information, apply to any Seaboard 
ticket agent or 

H. E. Pleasants, D.P.A., Raleigh, N. C. 
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Farm Business [This Month and Next 


Hints on Buying, Selling, Financing, and Forecasting 


I]. The Farm Alarm Clock: Eight Timely 


Business Reminders 


It is all right to be neighborly, but when 

we indorse a note for someone else we are liable 

for the full amount if the one making it can’t or will 
not pay it. 


ET’S be careful about signing notes for other 
| folks 


have lost their lifetime savings 
this way. 

2. We owe it to our family to 
carry a reasonable amount of both 
life and accident insurance. In 
arranging our financial affairs, 
these two kinds of insurance 
should be looked upon as a part 
of our necessary operating ex- 
penses. And to do without fire 
insurance on the buildings is very 
poor business indeed. 


Many 


3. Carefully grade eggs as to size and color. If sell- 
ing retail, it pays to put them up in cartons of a dozen 
each and sell before they are a week old. By handling 
in. this way a reputation for quality and freshness 
may be built up and a premium from a few to several 
cents a dozen secured. 

4. Let's make neat containers help us get the most 
from our surplus fruits, berries, and vegetables after 
we have carefully selected and graded our produce. It 
will pay to study packages; to see what kind cause the 
produce to look and sell best. Let’s do this and then 
put in a supply sufficient for marketing the surplus 
stuff we may have. It will be money well and wisely 
spent. 

5. Welcome cash from hog shipments continues to 
play an important part in better farming in lower 
South Carolina. Illustrating this is the report from 
R. F. Kolb, Orangeburg County farm agent, that 14 
cars of hogs were shipped during February and March. 
In the first dozen cars, 999 hogs from 113 farmers 
realized $17,696.40. So with many other counties. 

6. “The time is here,’ said a farmer of Nelson 
County, Virginia, to John B. Whitehead, his county 
agent, “when people want the dairy bull registered. 
Why, by having him registered, I sold mine for half 
as much again.” 

7. A savings account at the bank—any time is a 
good time to start one, but the best time is now. The 
banks will compound quarterly at 4 per cent interest. 
A new quarter begins July 1. Compounded quarterly 
at 4 per cent a year, a saving of $1 a week will grow 
to $225.33 in four years, and $4 a week to $1,000 in 
less than 4Y4 years. 

8. Opportunity knocked and the young fellow couldn't 
answer the call. He had just asked a noted financier 
to tell him how to start a fortune. Perhaps you've 
heard the story. The financier replied, “I have an op- 
portunity right now that will give you a good start; 
bring me $1,000 tomorrow morning.” “But I haven't 
$1,000.” “Go, then,” said the financ ier, “and earn some 
money. When you've saved a thousand dollars, come 
to me again—there’s always an opportunity if you 
have a thousand dollars.” 


Il. Let's Do Something With the Unused Acres 


Mx of us are land poor. It is not good busi- 
ness to have our money tied up in 1,000 acres 

of land if we cultivate only 250 to 300. A man- 
ufacturing business would not think of keeping 60 to 
5 per cent of its capital lying up in a bank and not in 
use. Even where 3 per cent or 4 per cent might be 
secured on such money, it would be poor business for 
the manufacturer. Yet, many of us who farm are 


doing this very thing. 


Of course, we can’t cultivate every acre of ground on 
our farm, but we should at least make use of all of it 
either for growing crops, pastures, or well-thinned, 
well-cared-for timber. If this isn’t being done and we 
are not in position to make profitable use of every acre, 
then we had better sell some of the land. Because of 
taxes, interest, and the like, these extra unused acres 
are often a millstone around the owner’s neck. It is 
too much to expect one acre of ground to carry all the 
charges against two or three additional unused acres. 

This is a phase of financing our farm operations that 
should be most carefully studied. Merely owning land 
means nothing. If we can’t make profitable use of it, 
better sell off a portion and properly utilize what we 
do keep. 


III. The Art of Selling 
by the Roadside 


F THE farmer who grows 

better produce than his 

neighbors will display it 
attractively in stands in his 
front yard on the roadside, 
the traveling world will stop 
to buy it. Dr. J. G. Knapp, 
marketing expert at the 
North Carolina State Col- 
lege, says this is one fact 
which has not soaked in 
deep enough with our peo- 
ple as yet. 

In other states where a 
hard road system has been 
established, the growers are 
cashing in on their high- 
ways. In Massachusetts, for 
instance, where a_ survey 
was recently made, 1,672 
consumers said they pre- 
ferred to patronize roadside stands because they could 
get fresh produce of good quality at fair prices. Some 
consumers even preferred to trade with the stands 
rather than with the local retail stores. But remem- 
ber—most of them said they stopped to buy only when 
the produce was attractively displayed. 


IV. Farm Sale Day Raises Cash 


HE monthly farm sale day held in many towns 

has proved highly satisfactory to both farmers 

and merchants. This method of disposing of sur- 
plus products of various kinds about the farm strikes 
us as being decidedly worth while. L. H. Brannon, 
county agent at Bartlesville in Oklahoma, tells how 
they conduct their monthly farm sales and what they 
think of it:— 


“Our Sales Day was organized and the first sale 
held in October, 1928. It was sponsored by the 
Chamber of Commerce of Bartlesville and was ar- 
ranged for the purpose of providing a market for 
farmers who do not have enough goods to warrant 
the holding of a regular farm sale at their home. 
In every community there is always a number of 
articles on each farm which are doing practically 
no good to the owner and which he would like to 
dispose of to someone who could find a ‘use .for 
them. For example, axes, saws, cream separators, 
shotguns, books, clothing, and every article im- 
aginable is sold at these sales. Sometimes com- 
plete suites of furniture are listed. 


“The sale is held in the city of Bartlesville ona 
lot adjoining the city park and no rent is charged 
for this space. A small commission, namely, 2% 
per cent on livestock and 10 per cent on other 
articles, which are classified as junk, is charged. 





COMING “BUSINESS” 


All articles produced on a farm, such as feed, seed, 
hay, etc., are listed under the 2y per cent rating, 
the other articles drawing the 10 = cent com- 
mission charge. Of this commission, 5 per cent on 
junk and 1% per cent on livestock goes to the 
auctioneer for his services and the remaining 
money collected is used for the upkeep of the sales 
grounds. By upkeep we mean the repairing of 
pens, etc. We have a long platform upon which 
the furniture and other articles are placed, and w¢ 
also have a number of hogpens and cattle pens, to} 
gether with a sale ring. 


“The local merchants are whole-heartedly in favor 
of this enterprise since it provides a medium for 
acquaintance with the people living in the country. 

“The sale is held the third Mon+ 
day of each month and local mer- 
chants tell me that their total sales 
on this day are decidedly higher 
than those of any other day of the 
week, with the exception of Satur- 
day. Each business house in town 
sends a man to assist in conducting 
the sale. 

“Each article is listed in the name 
of the owner and he is given a re- 
ceipt for his goods. Each man has 
a number on his receipt and this 
number is placed at the top and bot- 
tom of a shipping tag which is tied 
to his article. As the auctioneer 
sells the article the lower half of 
the tag is torn off and handed to a 
clerk who enters the transaction in 
his book and hands the duplicate 
copies to a ‘runner.’ The ‘runner’ 
collects from the purchaser and car- 
ries the two sales tickets to the 
cashier who receipts them and one 
is returned to the purchaser. At 
the concluson of each sale the total 
receipts are figured and a check is 
mailed to each man entering arti- 

cles for sale. This is strictly a cash sale and every 

article must be settled for when purchased.” 

Mr. Brannon tells us that this sales day has resulted 
not only in disposing of much surplus produce and 
giving the merchants more business, but has developed 
a more friendly and cordial feeling between farmers 
and town folk. We believe this idea can be adopted in 
many communities to decided advantage. 


V. Let’s Not Give Our Timber Away! 
W: LEARN that some timber buyers are taking 


advantage of farmers who are in financial dis- 

tress and selling their trees for less than half 
their value on a depressed market and allowing imma- 
ture trees to be cut, which in a few years will be worth 
two to four times as much as now. In order that our 
readers may be on their guard when approached by 
timber buyers, we give below an item which recently 
appeared in a publication of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture: 





“A woodland owner in Maryland received an 
offer of $1,500 for a tract of timber, which he was 
inclined to accept as a fair price. Before the sale 
was made, however, he asked the state forester to 
estimate the amount and market value of the tim- 
ber. The timber was then publicly advertised, 
with the result that the’ man who had previously 
made the $1,500 offer raised his bid to $4,500, and 
the sale was finally made to another person for 
about $5,500. Only three months elapsed between 
the date of the first offer and the final sale. Not 
only was the original offer increased nearly four 
times over, but the tract was also left in excellent 
condition after the cutting.” 
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- EDITORIAL OPINION 








CITY BUSINESS MEN SHOULD FIGHT WITH 
THE FARMER, NOT AGAINST HIM 


OT interes has been much talk of the community of 
interest that exists between urban and rural peo- 
ple. City people are quite prone to express sym- 
pathy for farm people, and admit that their own wel- 
fare depends upon the prosperity of agriculture. 

This is all very fine. We believe in and wish to 
encourage the maximum amount of cooperation that is 
possible between farm and city people. But it must be 
remembered that many city people are dealing in farm 
products. They have charged too much for their serv- 
ices, and farmers feel that a change in marketing 
methods is necessary. Farm people are convinced that 
they have not been getting a fair share of the wealth 
of this country. They are determined to have a larger 
share, and in getting what they deem their rights, it 
may be necessary to step on the toes of some of the 
people handling farm products. 


In the minds of certain people there is lodged the 
idea that farm marketing problems can be solved with- 
out any change in existing: methods of distribution. That 
isa mistake. The consumer is paying all he should be ex- 
pected to pay for farm products. Farmers must have a 
larger share of the price paid by consumers, and this 
means that middlemen handling farm products must 
be satisfied with a smaller part of the consumer’s dollar. 


II 

The special point we now wish to make, however, is 
that the commercial and business interests of our cities 
are making a mistake in lining up with these unneces- 
sary middlemen who are trying to save their jobs. 
Some dealers who are only parasites are using organi- 
zations like the United States Chamber of Commerce 
to pull their own chestnuts out of the fire. The keen 
business men of America should be too wise for this. 
The city man in a necessary business should not be re- 
garded as the farmer’s enemy, nor should this city 
business man regard the farmer as his enemy. The 
farmer may well say to such men, “Let there be no 
strife, I pray thee, between thee and me.” 


But the city man who is profiting unduly as a dealer 
in farm products—he is really just as much an enemy 
of sound business as he is of agriculture. For the 
hope of American business growth and prosperity does 
not rest upon the accumulation of large sums of money 
by the agencies that buy and sell farm products; 
rather it rests upon a high degree of well being on 
the part of the great masses of our farmers and other 
producers. As a thoughtful farmer wrote us in sub- 
stance a few days ago :— 


“There are millions of unemployed in America 
now, men who do not know where tomorrow’s 
bread is coming from. Crime is on the increase, 
and the government has urged everyone to build 
and bond to relieve the unemployment, and a com- 
mission has been appointed to study the increase 
of crime. The true way to relieve both conditions 
is to plage agriculture on a parity with industry. 

“If the farmers had received $10,000,000,000 for 
1929 crops, there need not be an idle person in 
America. Those who are now unemployed would 
be making wire and paint and autos, lighting 
plants, water systems, radios, rugs, washing ma- 
chines, tools, tractors, and a thousand other things 
we farmers need and are unable to buy because of 
low prices. We have the market right here at 
home if we only had the money. If, instead of 
appainting commissions and creating boards, our 
lawmakers would make an earnest effort to give 
agriculture a square deal it would not have to 
squander money on public works. Equality for 
agriculture will solve the problem. When farmers 
prosper, business will have markets.” 

We commend these thoughts to American business 
men of the finer sort. In the effori to eliminate un- 
necessary middlemen and thereby save to agriculture 
a larger share of the wealth it creates, American man- 
ufacturers should be lined up with the farmer, not 
against him. 


WAREHOUSING HEAVEN-SENT BLESSINGS 


E WERE talking about the weather when out 
in Arizona last summer and our new friend, 
a crop, fruit, and stock man, said:— 


“The little rain we have here (rarely more than 
fifteen inches in a year) does more harm than 
good. We cannot control the time of the day or 
even the day of its arrival, and we never know how 
much we will get. So now we pay no more atten- 


tion to rain in our cropping system than we do to 
We would be better off if we never had 
We warehouse both water and cotton. When 


dew. 
rain. 


a cotton mill offers us our price we sell, whether 
it be to Europe, Japan, or the United States. Our 
water warehouse is up yonder at the other end of 
that canal. We get water on our crop land as we 
get light in our homes, places of business, and 
factories—we turn a switch or press a button.” 


“Warehousing water!” We like the phrase. And 
we can ‘warehouse water” even here in the South by 
policies of (1) terracing, (2) tillage, and (3) filling the 
soil with humus. Terracing keeps the water running 
on a very gradual downward slope, and so keeps more 
of it on the surface of thé soil. Good tillage eliminates 
clods and enables the soil water to slip in between all 
the earthy particles. Humus provides a fluffy, sponge- 
like condition to soak up extra moisture. 


“Warehousing water,’ no matter whether done by 
irrigation in the West or good farming in the South, 
simply means storing the surplus until time of need; 
orderly use; avoiding injury from water excesses— 
using wisely and economically a natural resource that 
causes death and destruction when unused surpluses 
accumulate and are not controlled. 


The principle and the effect are the same when cot- 
ton, tobacco, grain, and other farm products are ware- 
housed or stored for time of need and not dumped on 
a flooded market. “Warehousing water” does away 
with disasters that come from flood and drouth; ware- 
housing crops avoids the excesses and deficiencies of 
overproduction and underproduction. Both establish 
order, the first law of nature. The aim of the Federal 
Farm Board is to help codperatives establish a na- 
tional system of warehousing crops and then feed them 
to the market under a policy of regulation as careful 
as that our Arizona friends use in irrigating their 
fields. 


WHY NOT TRY SAM’S EXPERIMENT > 
O-= of the things that adds zest to living is to 


experiment—to adventure out into new fields of 

knowledge as a ship dares forth into uncharted 
seas. Take, for example, the little experiment with 
Sam Johnson’s soils as mentioned on page 10 last week. 
Why not try out the same plan with some soil from 
your own fields and show the results to your boys? 


It is a good thing to make every farm a little ex- 
periment station. Try out different varieties of corn, 
cotton, tobacco, soybeans, etc. Put double the usual 
quantity of fertilizer in’ some rows, half the usual 
quantity in others, and watch results. Leave off the 
top-dressing on some cotton and corn rows and study 
the effects. Go to the store now and buy seed of one 
or two vegetables you have never grown before and 
thus make a new garden acquaintance and give new 
variety to the family diet. 


These are just a few ways of experimenting. There 
are many others. Let’s try at least some of them. 





A Little Chart With a Big Lesson: How 
Wholesale and Retail Egg Prices Move 


AST week’s chart showed how wholesale 
prices and receipts on the egg market move 
in opposite directions. Below is another 

chart showing how the wholesale and retail prices 
tend to move together—the one following the ~ 
other almost like a shadow. This chart is taken 
from page 235 of the 1930 Yearbook of Agricul- 
ture, and shows also the time for hens to lay and 
the time not to lay. 

Wholesale prices change as the supply changes and 
are also affected by variations in demand through the 
year, but the changes from whatever cause in the 


wholesale price are reflected in like changes in the 
retail. 

The following chart pictures with the solid line the 
variations for eight years in the wholesale price of 
fresh eggs in New York City and also with a dotted 
line how closely the retail prices followed the whole- 
sale:— 
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THE CRIME OF BURNING BROOM SEDGE 
ON SOUTHERN FARMS 


AVE you ever thought about broom sedge being 
H one of the most valuable of all Southern plants? 

If not, Dr. B. W. Wells had a special message 
for you on page 4 last week. 





3ut in the same connection let’s remember that while 
broom sedge is a great help if wisely used, it can be 
a great drawback if misused. It probably takes about 
as much soil fertility to grow a crop of broom sedge 
as a crop of corn. Hence, if we burn up a crop of 
broom sedge it is the same as if the land had heey 
called on to grow a crop of corn without fertilizers or 
manure and the corn (stalks, ears, and fodder) re. 
moved, leaving the land so much poorer. No good 
farmer would like to take off a crop of corn or cotton 
from a field without putting back something—either jn 
the spring before planting time, or later after the crop 
had been harvested. But when we burn a year’s growth 
of broom sedge, we do just that sort of thing. We 
force the soil to nurture and support a crop, and then 
burn up that crop, leaving the land definitely poorer 
than it was before. 
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The Beauty of Clover and Vetch 
We Should Sow Alfalfa Earlier 


D* JAMES K. HALL, of Richmond, Va., was 














talking the other day about our recent Long- 
view Farm comment on vetch and _ clover, 
“With the possible exception of the appealing sim- 
plicity of green grass,” he said, “nothing that grows 
THE BEAUTY OF ~ of the surface of the earth 
VETCH AND CLOVER {alls upon my two retinae more 
pleasantly than the loveliness 
of the contrasting colors of leaf and bloom in blos- 
soming crimson clover. Why does not every farmer 
have a little patch of it with some intermingling vetch? 
I think beauty must have a beneficent effect upon 
character. The Southern rural dweller is not a bad 
citizen, but if every farm in the South had on ita 
patch of clover and vetch, some roses and blossoming 
shrubs, then we should have, I think, an even better 
people. Did anyone ever hear of a florist who was a 
criminal? I scarcely think such a thing possible.” 
* * OO 























“We are making alfalfa a money crop in Iredell Coun- 
tv—yes, sir, we are doing that very thing,” said A. R. 
Morrow, Iredell’s efficient 
county agent. “You recall 
the good yields Master 
Farmer W. B. Harris was making two years ago? 
Well, he is still making yields as good and better and 
is still producing a surplus of alfalfa hay. 

“But I have another convert to alfalfa—W. B. 
Crawford, Statesville, Route 4. In late August he 
sowed three acres to alfalfa. This was two years ago 
when I campaigned for alfalfa. He was so well 
pleased with the results that he sowed another three 
acres in late August, 1928—note that I said late August. 
Well, from the six acres sowed August before last he 
harvested between 45 and fifty tons of excellent alfalfa 
hay last year. He shipped the first ton of alfalfa hay 
ever shipped from Iredell County—extra good hay, t00. 
It was cured green with a fine aroma—No. 1 in quality. 

“Why didn’t he feed the hay on his farm? He did 
—most of it. But he had 13% tons surplus. He kept 
more than enough to feed forty head of sheep, twelve 
cattle, and his work stock and swapped the surplus fof 
money. 







YES, SIR; THIS SOUTHERN 
FARMER SHIPPED HAY 























* * * 





. w 
“We have been sowing alfalfa too late in the season, 
Mr. Morrow went on to say. “The time to sow it 


GET READY Now AND sow redell County is a 
= a n 

ALFALFA IN LATE AUGUST August. Get the grou 
ready well in advance 


and sow after a good rain. If your land is rich and 
well limed, you will not fail. After getting a stand, 
the weeds must be kept under control. Crabgrass 18 
the worst but Mr. Crawford conquered crabgrass with 
a special spring-tooth bog harrow—it kills the grass, 
which is shallow rooted, and cultivates the alfalfa, 
which is deep rooted. Pretty scheme, isn’t it? Thert 
are many other farmers in my part of the state who 
can duplicate what Mr. Crawford has done.” 
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Easy Bookkeeping for Everyday Farmers 


With Only $1.05 for Equipment, the Results May Astonish Us 


VERYBODY admits that the average farmer 
should give more attention to the business side 
of his job. The farmer knows it. But when his 
advisers begin to tell him how to carry out the idea, 
they usually suggest something too complicated. They 
associate bookkeeping with busi- 
ness college training, adding ma- 
chines, big leather-bound ledgers, 
a nice understanding of the rela- 
tive values of double entry and 
single entry systems and all that 
sort of thing. Whereupon even 
the farmer who has been think- 
ing of bringing forth fruits meet 
for repentance naturally shies off 
and decides to die in his sins. 
What we now wish to suggest, 
however, is a very simple and very inexpensive system 
of keeping track of the farm business. All the para- 
pheriialia needed for it may be enumerated as follows :— 


CLARENCE POE 





Cost. 

IEG Pench oe ota. oo pwn tee soe + es $0.10 
PT NOLCUGUE 1s AI eir cree kcivic ct Oe Raid eo W eiare wreKe .20 
ISOM. eta lca ea nena hace Oe er 50 
DL CHEAP ACCOUME DOOR (oy 5.e(cisoss wee nc et Lo 
1 bank deposit book ..........- (Free) - 
POUL GOST Cn iis eRe sine a EE coe 1.05 


Il 

Now let us see just what are the uses that should be 
made of each of these items of equipment. Somebody 
has said that the most useful implement on the farm is 
a lead pencil. It’s a saying every farmer would do 
well to remember. A man who tries to carry in his 
mind all the ideas and memoranda which he ought to 
carry will waste ten times as much energy as it would 
take to keep a notebook—and even then will find nearly 
every day that some project he should have carried out 
has slipped his memory. There are a lot of us who 
find. that the little girl described our own cases pretty 
well when she said, “Memory is what you forget with!” 
Even for the shirt sleeves farmer there is always room 
for a stub pencil and a sawed off memo pad in either a 
shirt pocket or a breeches pocket, and no farmer should 
be willing to be caught without them. 

Ill 

Every farmer ought, too, to keep a box letter 
file—just one of the cheap pasteboard box kind that 
can be had at any bookstore with spaces for filing cor- 
respondence arranged alphabetically. In other words, 
there is a compartment marked “A” in which one can 
file all his bills and correspondence with Allens and 
Andersons and Alexanders, and another marked “J” 
for letters and bills from the Joneses and Jenkinses and 
Johnsons, and so on. Another thing hardly less valu- 
able which almost any good letter file contains is pro- 
vision for filing memoranda, letters, clippings, etc., by 
months. There is a file marked “January,” another 
“February,” and so on through the year. And one of 
the best habits any farmer can form is that of making 
note of something that should have attention next Oc- 
tober or next January or next March and dropping that 
memorandum in the proper file—and then, of course, 
going through the file for each month on the first of 
that month and seeing to it that all these matters get 
attention. 





IV 

We have not mentioned the value of a notebook with 
printed dates—or instead one may have either a pad 
calendar or a big calendar on the wall with consider- 
able white space around the dates. If we have either of 
these helps, then if a trip must be made on a certain 
day, a debt paid, a note looked after, or an insurance 
policy renewed, a memorandum can be entered where 
it will be seen in time. 


The very first step toward business system in farming 
or anything else, however, is to select a strong, safe 
bank and open a bank account. Even a farmer who 
lives far from any city or town may select whatever 
bank he prefers and send deposits by registered mail 
with perfect safety. He can make Uncle Sam his 
trusted messenger. To deposit all moneys received 
and then pay out everything by check—being sure to 
have every check show specifically for what purpose 
it Is given—this is the very A B C of simple farm 
business, Not all check forms provide a blank line in 
which to write what the check pays for, but one can 
Write this information in the blank space to the left of 
the signature, as well as on the check stub. When the 
man to whom the check is payable writes his name on 
the back, that is the best possible receipt for the amount 
and the purpose shown on the face of the check; and 
It will pay to have some drawer in the desk or bureau 
where all returned checks may be filed in order of dates 


uand kept together, no matter how old they may be. 


(From a Recent Radio Address) 


By? CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


VI 


Any farmer can “keep books” pretty acceptably just 
by keeping a bank account, depositing all receipts and 
paying out everything by check. I-do’ this with my 
own farm. On the inside cover of each check book I 
list (for the period covered by that book) the dates and 
amounts of all deposits and the source of the deposit— 
so many pounds of cotton or tobacco sold at so much 
per pound; so many bushels of peas or potatoes at so 
much a bushel; so many tons of hay at so much per 
ton, etc. If one adopts this plan, however, he should 
adhere strictly to it. Suppose, for example, a laborer 
on the farm in making out his account simply deducted 
$5 for corn he had bought. In order to make book- 
keeping easier, however, we should give hima check 
for all wages due him, and then let him pay $5 sepa- 
rately for the corn, thereby enabling us to enter it 
properly as a deposit. 

VII 


Then at the end of each year we should go over our 
check books and classify and summarize our expendi- 
tures and receipts. If properly managed, this is not a 
difficult job. Just take a red pencil or blue one, and 
write on each stub an initial or word to indicate the 
class of expenditure it represents. For example, ‘“W” 
may be used for wages, “S” for seeds, “F” for ferti- 
lizers, “I” for implements and machinery, “Ins” for 
insurance, and so on with a “Mis” to cover miscellane- 
ous items that are not easy to classify. Then add to- 
gether the amounts shown by all W, S, I, or F items, 
etc., and find out for what purposes the farm money is 
spent. In the same way receipts from each kind of 
crop or each form of animal product may be added to- 
gether or summarized to show from what -sources the 
farm gets its income. At least once a year all these 
items should be transferred to an inexpensive account 
book and a summary of the year’s business fully work- 
ed out in connection with an annual inventory. 


Vil 
Of course, every farmer ought to have a good farm- 
er’s account book and’ keep a record of other important 


x 
{ POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “THE LITTLE CHURCH” 


LTHOUGH this poem by Edwin Ford Piper 
A deals with a time when people went to 
church on horseback and in buggies and 
wagons, its tribute to the power of religion to 
lift and enrich the lives of men and women. still 
deserves every reader’s thoughtful attention:— 


The blinding sun at ten o’clock 

Glares on the white walls of the little church— 

The shingles silver-gray, the shutters green, 
Sunflowers man-high in bloom against the wall,— 
And glares on dingy wagons trailed by dust, 

Slow jolting to the platform at the door. 

Women alight and enter, while the men 

Tie sweating teams to the much gnawed hitching-posts. 
How drowsily the horses stamp at flies! 

The landscape wavers in the shimmering heat. 


Come in from the strong sunlight. The pine pews 
Are filled with settlers. Men with grizzled beards, 
And faces weathered rough by sun and wind— 
Wind that would wear down granite—listless stand 
Awkwardly easing muscles now relaxed 

Longer than is their use. The women move 
Graceful and gracious, whether pale or tanned, 
Thin nervous, or in rosy health. Their eyes 

Are bright, and bearing cheerful. Least at ease 
Are growing boys and girls. Welcomes go round 
And gossips buzz until the organ wails 

The slow, sad measures of the opening hymn. 


Beside the window, dreamily, 

A sunflower pokes its stiff and oily head 
Droned over: by a hairy bumble-bee. 

An awkward boy sits gazing; does not hear 
The text or sermon; only sees the flower 

Nod in the breeze, and finds the pew grow hard, 
While muscles twitch and ache for liberty. 


A little church; the settlers come for miles. 
Some few, unhearing, sit in selfish dreams; 

For life is vilely mingled, sweetly mixed, 
Scanty or bounteous in vital force; 

But here the most are really worshippers 
Seeking in fellowship a sympathy 

With God, Their simple faces plainly show 
What feelings stir the heart, for hard looks melt, 
And thin, worn wretchedness in garb grotesque 
Is eased of ugliness while it feeds 

On love and hope. This meagre hour may lift 
Some grovelling face to see the blessed sky; 
Master a soul, and yield it back to life 
Tempered against the evil days to be. 


A little thing, this church? Remove its roots 
Ossa upon Pelion would not fit the pit. 


—Edwin Ford Piper. 
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phere.—Robert Louis Stevenson, 


happenings in addition. to those shown by receipts and 
expenditures. In the case of not a few matters it may 
be easier to make a memorandum of such matters on 
the back of a check stub or in connection with it. Sup- 
pose, for example, we wish to remember how much 
fertilizer or nitrate of soda was used per acre; it is 
easy enough to put it on the stub of the check given in 
payment for the material. Or if we buy soybean seed, 
it is easy enough to add on the stub, “For............ acres; 
planting began on................. And so on. 


And all that we have said is submitted simply to show 
that in order to practice a moderate degree of business 
system on the farm, it is not necessary to be an expert 
accountant or have attended a business college. It is 
mainly a matter of just doing the best we know how 


to do with equipment that even a one-horse farmer can 
afford. 


Lhe Ministry of Beauty 


The Streets of Houston and San Antonio 
A MEMBER of our Progressive Farmer staff who 





had just been in Houston and San Antonio re- 
turned to the office praising those cities. As he 
went on to say :— 

“In San Antonio, the 500 miles of broad, paved 
streets, the sky-scraper structures, and multi-type 
business structures and residences, nestle among 
plazas and parks where green grass grows every 
day in the year. The palmettos, palms, roses, and 
dozens of native flowering plants, including many 
cacti, led one of the ladies in the party to say, ‘I 
have never seen a city that was so different— 
nearly all of it is a flower yard!’ 

“In Houston, whole streets seemed to have been 
landscaped in one project. The yards in many 
sections were continuous banks of green—carefully 
barbered grass with ornamental annuals, peren- 
nials, shrubs, and trees entering into broad ribbons 
of most pleasing effect, all harmonizing, yet giving 
ample opportunity for variety. The homes front- 
ing the streets ot so many of our Southern cities 
are independent units landscaped with no idea of 
harmony with one’s near neighbors. The yard may 
have a pleasing appearance but not the street. 
These Texas home yards beautify the street, giv- 
ing it a delightful park effect, yet lose nothing of 
beauty or individuality.” \ 


Something to Read 


Belated Justice for Andrew Johnson 





HERE have been several new biographies of 
Ee peal Johnson in the last two or three years, 

the best of which is probably Judge Robert W. 
Winston’s Andrew Johnson: Plebeian and Patriot. It 
is a fine thing that the nation, North and South, has 
come to a new appreciation of this North Carolina- 
born and Tennessee-bred President who hated seces- 
sion and yet in the end risked all to save the South 
and the Constitution from the partisan cruelties of 
Thaddeus Stevens. Typical of the new comment on 
Johnson is an editorial from the March American Boy 
urging boys to read more about him and adding :— 


“He seems to have been one of the most cour- 
ageous men ever to live in this country, one of the 
most steadfast, one of the most honorable. His 
life was all but ruined because he dared to try to 
carry out the policies of Abraham Lincoln. His 
right hand was William Seward, Lincoln’s great 
Secretary of State. At no time, so far as we can 
discover, did Johnson conduct himself otherwise 
than as a man of high integrity and honorable 
intention and rugged fortitude. Personally, we 
believe a few statues should be raised to Andy 
Johnson. You'll decide for yourself, of course, 
what you’re going to believe. But do enough read- 
ing so you can give Andy Johnson a square. deal.” 


AThought forthe Week 


Ge wary of all the smells in the world the smell 





of many trees is the sweetest and most fortifying. 

The sea has a rude pistolling sort of odor, that 
takes you in the nostrils like snuff, and carries with 
it a fine sentiment of open water and tall ships; but 
the smell of a forest, which comes nearest to this in 
tonic quality, surpasses it by many degrees in the 
quality of softness. Again, the smell of the sea has 
little variety, but the smell of a forest is infinitely 
changeful; it varies with the hour of the day, not in 
strength merely, but in character; and the different 
sorts of trees, as you go from one zone of the wood to 
another, seem to live among different kinds of atmos- 
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The Progressive Farmer 


“Mir. Farmer, Let Me Present Madame Cow” 
Farmers Should Get Acquainted With Each Individual and Her Ability 


EVER has there been a time when the South 
faced greater necessity for producing farm 
products economically, and this is particularly 


true of milk marketed as whole milk, cream, or butter. 
Naturally, under the prevailing low prices of milk, 

cream, and butter, we must put 

forth every effort to have good 

blood lines in our herds, produce 

as much of the concentrates, dry 

roughage, and silage as we can on 

the farm, and pro- 

vide the best and 

longest seasons of 

pasturage possible 

in a given terri- 

tory. All of these 

things are  neces- 

sary to maximum economical produc- 

tion, but in order to use them to best 

advantage, we must have some meas- 

ure of the individual productive ability 

of each cow in the herd. So important 

are performance records considered in 

Denmark that cows are not allowed to 

win in the show ring, regardless of their 

appearance, unless they have demon- 

strated satisfactory production. 


H. L. ATKINS 


Not all of us have access to a herd 
improvement or cow testing association, 
but all of us can secure a regulation 
milk scale, a pencil, and cards upon 
which to set down a daily record of 
the number of pounds of milk pro- 
duced by each cow and the quantity of 
feed she has consumed. It is also im- 
portant to get a few representative 
tests on the butterfat content of the 
milk produced by each cow; this can 
usually be arranged even though one 
has no test association to join. Owners 
of small herds in Terry, Gaines, Lamb, 
and other Texas counties near Texas Technological 
College at Lubbock, mail their milk samples to the 
college where fat tests are made. 


By weighing milk and feed and getting tests on but- 
terfat, it is then simple to feed according to production. 

Unprofitable cows can be weeded out of the herd and 
cows capable of heavy production can be fed to get 
heavy production. 


H. S. Hawkins, near Meadow, Texas, owner of a 
small herd of grade Jerseys, admits that he was rather 
reluctant to take up testing and weighing, but once he 
had taken it up the unexpected difference between two 
cows proved the correctness of the idea. These two 
cows were called Maud and Peeler; Maud was bought 
from a trader for $20 when she was 15 months old, 
while Peeler came from one of the best grade herds in 
the county and cost $53 at 18 months of age. The 
family had always considered the $53 cow the better of 
the two, not only in milk production, but in richness 
of milk as well. But here is what a record kept in 
February and March showed :— 

FEBRUARY 
Butterfat Profit 
(pounds) Feed cost above feed 


20.3 $5.77 $2.05 
: 51.8 5.77 12.52 


(Based on 31 cents for butterfat and 40 cents per hundred- 
weight for skimmilk.) 


Name 





By H. L. ATKINS, JR. 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


MARCH 
Butterfat Profit 
Name (pounds) Feed cost above feed 
19.4 3.27 $2.71 


8.16 15.12 


(Based on 34 cénts for butterfat and 40 cents per hundred- 
weight for skimmilk.) 


A YOUNG GUERNSEY QUEEN 


Happiness of Primrose, first_senior yearling Guernsey heifer, junicr and grand champion at the 
Texas State Fair in Dallas, 1929. She is owned by Mort Woods, Ardmore, Okla. all 


Mr. Hawkins was quite naturally surprised at the 
difference in production of the two cows, but the fat 
tests fooled him worst of all; Peeler’s milk showed 4.6 
per cent butterfat, while that of Maud had 6.6 per 
cent. Needless to say, Peeler went to the butcher, 
while Maud now gets extra feed. 


Just recently we received information from the 
Bexar County Herd Improvement Association which 
shows what the results of accurate information can 
mean on 21 herds aggregating 543 cows. According to 
T. H. Royder, assistant county agent, butterfat pro- 
duction has increased 5.8 pounds per cow per month 
for the two years of testing and keeping records. Bet- 
ter feeding and culling, made possible by accurate rec- 
ords of each cow’s performance, are responsible for an 
increase of two-thirds of a gallon of milk per cow 
daily during February over the corresponding month 
two years ago. 

While these examples cited are from Texas, like 
examples have happened and will continue to happen in 
every Southern State. One cow like Maud will make 
us more profit than five like Peeler. 


We should never lose sight of this important fact: 
Every time we cut the cost of producing a pound of 
butterfat one penny, it is equal to raising the selling 
price the same amount. 


GRAZING SHOULD MAKE LAND MORE 
PRODUCTIVE 


sé SIT possible to graze land seeded in Herd-grass 
for five years and leave the land poorer than it 
was to start with?” 

Measured by the plant foods in the soil at the end 
of the five years, it is quite possible that the land will 
be poorer than at the start. That is, Herd-grass adds 
no plant foods, no nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium or 

“lime”; whereas the animals or animal 
products when removed or sold carry 
away some of all of these plant foods, 
There is no cropping system or kind 
of farming which will add phosphorus, 
potassium, or “lime” to the land, be- 
cause any plants or animals sold from 
the farm remove these plant foods; 
therefore, to replace these plant foods 
removed they must be obtained from 
other sources. But if our reader means 
by “poorer than it was to start with,” 
that the land will be less productive, it 
is morally certain that such will not be 
the case. 

The land ought to contain more de- 
caying organic matter, leaves, and 
roots of the Herd-grass and the drop- 
pings from the livestock. This should 
enable it to hold more moisture and to 
that extent be more productive. The 
supplies of plant foods in the soil that 
are available for feeding crops ought 
and almost certainly will be larger. 
The total quantities of plant foods will 
not be larger, but the proportions avail- 
able for feeding the crops will be 
larger. 

Many soils, in fact, most soils, and 
fertile soils, contain enough plant 
foods to produce many crops, but only, 

say, 1 or 2 per cent of these plant foods becomes avail- 
able or in form to feed the growing crops each year. 
The plant foods in the droppings of the livestock graz- 
ing on the land and in the dead roots and leaves of 
the grass will become available for feeding the crops 
more quickly than will those in the soil; in fact, the 
supplies of available plant foods after grazing for five 
years are likely to be much larger and the land conse- 
quently much more productive, although the total quan- 
tities of all plant foods might be actually slightly less. 


SALTING DAIRY COWS 
Tiss amount of salt needed by a 1,000-pound cow 


is about three-fourths of an ounce daily and one- 

half an ounce in addition for each 20 pounds of 
milk. The most common plan for supplying salt is 
merely to keep it before animals, allowing them to us¢ 
what their appetite demands. 


AVERAGE BIRTH WEIGHT OF CALVES 
Tie University of Illinois has found the average 


birth weight of calves of the several breeds to be 
as follows, depending on the sex :— 
Weight 

62 pounds 
Guernsey 70 pounds 
Ayrshire 71 to 78 pounds 
PENNE bovine cueneesconeindeancexecanaminns 88 to 90 pounds 


Breed 


Jersey 
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[THE RIGHT TOOL SAVES TIME 
The 
eather A weight 


For the cotton chopper who re- 
quires an easy cutting blade we 
have built the Featherweight. 
It is light but very strong; 
made with special taper rolled 
blade; works clean in any kind 
of soil and makes a shallow 
cut—the up-to-date way of 
chopping cotton. Easier to 
use than any other cotton hoe 
on the market. Why use a 
heavy hoe in_ lighter soils 
when the Featherweight 
saves both time and work? 
The brand True Temper is 
burned in the handle to 
mark each hoe as the best 
tool of its kind that can 
be made. 


The American 
Fork & Hoe Co. 


General Offices: 
1916 Keith Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Makers of farm 
and garden tools 
for over one hun- 
dred years. 







































Branded on 
the handle of 
every genuine 
TRUE 
TEMPER 


tool 


Featherweight 
Cotton Hoe 
If your dealer 
has not yet stock- 
ed the True Tem- 
per Featherweight 
Cotton Hoe, Cat. 
No. FWC 85 send 
us his name and 
$1.20 and we will 
ship you direct, 
postpaid. 


FREE on Request 

—Users’ Catalog. 

Describes over 

400 choice tools 

for every farm 
task. 








RUE IEMPER 








Howto Get Your Renewal Free 


If you believe in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER and 
if you believe it would help your neighbors to read it, 
why not show them a copy or two—or send us their 
names and addresses and let us send them some free 
sample copies? We'll be delighted to do it. nd— 
when you send us $1.00 in subscriptions we will renew 
or extend your own subscription for one year. Just get 
two one-year subscriptions at 50 cents each or only one 
two-year subscription at $1.00. Send us the dollar and 
your own subscription will be renewed one year FREE. 


EASY TO KILL ann 
RID PLACE or FLIES 


SIMPLE HOME PRESCRIPTION WORKS 
LIKE MAGIC—NOT A POISON—FATAL 
TO INSECT PESTS—HARMLESS TO 
STOCK—CHEAP TO USE 


Flies are dangerous and cost the farmer thousands of 
dollars in losses of livestock and lowered milk pro- 
duction, not to mention the spreading of disease which 
has killed whole herds. 














te’, the Mutual Laboratories announces the perfec- 
a of a simple prescription, easily prepared at home, 
“| hich you can rid your house, barns, and livestock 
K nsect pests almost instantly, with no trouble at all. 
ore as FLY-KILL it is particularly valuable for 
fatal a4 ae ha is opus it is 

8 8 ar . - 
Sauitoes and mothe. pests including chiggers, mo 


Pitched Drescription is so powerful as a repellant that 
es will not come near stock or buildings where it 


has been used, F ni 
not affected by it, ‘arm animals and human beings are 


So confident ig the Mutual Lab’ 
oratories that this 
werery will quickly rid your place of insect pests, 
sine $2 © send any reader of this publication a full 
the post ee ription for only $1, which you can hand 
howe man, With this as a base you can mix at 
ba enough FLY-KILL to be free from these pests 


r 
get Poa eal half of it to a friend and thereby 


ae you do not find the insect pests have vanished 
n killed, the prescription costs you nothing. Re- 
Guaranteed or money refunded, Used for years 
usewives and leading herdsmen, 4 
(Ady.) 

















Our Weekly Sermon 


By REV.S.W HOLLAND DD. 





Character and Struggle 
HAVE been informed that Southern 
potato growers import much of their 

seed potatoes from the North, particu- 
larly from Minnesota. 


Inquiring the rea- 
son, I was told that 
the northern climate 
seems to put a vital 
pep into the germs 
that the warm, salu- 
brious climate of the 
South cannot do. 
The northern seed 
produce well, but af- 
ter a year or two 
in summer land 
there is a devitalization of the potato’s 
strength. So, even at the great cost for 
northern seed, it is profitable to get 
planting potatoes from the land of cold 
and long winter. 


1949 


Men are much like potatoes in this, 
that they need constant difficulties and 
struggles to keep them vital and at their 
best. 

That is why the country produces 
hardier people than the cities. Cities are 
the graveyards of the human physique. 
So the city dweller who desires to re- 
main strong and well must invent meth- 
ods of physical exercise.. Many of the 
so-called comforts of life simply make 
people so comfortable that they get soft. 
Farmers who make their dairy barns too 
warm and comfortable bleach out the 
hardihood of their, cows. 

The Scotch and Swiss peoples have a 
world wide reputation for hardihood. The 
reason is that in their native homes 
among the mountains and hills, their 
struggles for a livelihood keep them 
alive. Many of our troubles are really 
good for us if they impel us to stir our- 


selves. 
1979 


Our minds grow strong through strug- 
gle. Food pellets will not nourish the 
body, nor will predigested truth make 
the mind rugged. Education is the pro- 
cess which develops the mind’s power to 
think by making it think. 

Things made too easy for our minds 
make it very hard for them. Our minds 
do not develop by cramming, but by 
mastery over difficult things. 

Once in my eagerness to assist some 
hatching chicks from their shells, I took 
them out, and they died. Universities 
have thousands of students where once 
were only hundreds. Millions of dollars 
are being built into massive buildings. 
We are likely to forget that education 
is power to think, and that. we may do 
for human minds what the comfortable 
Southern climate does for the northern 
potato. 

19 7 


In our souls the same rule holds. The 
moral germs of our civilization were ma- 
tured amid hard conditions of life. Our 
ancestors had no time to split hairs over 
right and wrong. The line between black 
and white in human conduct was clearly 
drawn. 

Their descendants show signs of re- 
version to a less vital type of goodness. 
There is one verse in the Bible that bites 
into me: “Woe to them that are at ease 
in Zion.” 

We must be careful and prayerful that 
we do not soften our convictions, and 
temper our resolutions to fit the salubrious 
atmosphere of the sunnier climes of spir- 
itual ease and enjoyment. 


Paiz tac NS 
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Make your 





farm bigger 


without buying more land 





HE shrewd farmer uses a mod- 

ern method to increase his 
productive acreage and gain greater 
income. 


Let him tell you what he does: 
“T take out the stumps and boul- 
ders in the corner of that field. 
This gives me more land to cultivate 
and makes it easier for me. I don’t 
have to plow around stumps and 
I can use modern farm machinery. 
I dig a good ditch through a piece 
of swamp land and get the kind of 
drainage my farm needs. I use 
DYNAMITE to do these things. . . 
it’s quicker, better and costs so 
little.” 


If you want to make improve- 
ments like these on your farm... 
if you want to get more productive 
acreage without buying more land 
. - «use Dynamite. Du Pont makes 
explosives especially for stump 
blasting and for ditching. 


aU PONT 


RES. U. 5. PAT. 


AGRITOL 


THE FIELD CLEARING EXPLOSIVE 























AGRITOL is an explosive made 
by du Pont specifically for field 
clearing. A 50-pound case of Agritol 
contains about 172 sticks. This 
explosive does not burn in the bore 
holes. . .can be loaded in moist 
soil... will not spill when wrapper 
is cut. 


Du PONT DITCHING DYNA- 
MITE is especially made for blasting 
ditches. It resists water well. It is 
low freezing. It is the most effective 
explosive for blasting new ditches, 
cleaning out old ones or straighten- 
ing channel streams. 


You can obtain these explosives 
and necessary caps and fuse from 
your dealer. Look for the du Pont 
oval on case and cartridge. 

Send the coupon below for a 
copy of “‘Agritol for Field Clear- 
ing” or “Ditching with Dynamite.” 
These booklets tell you how to 
use dynamite for field clearing and 
for ditching. 


DITCHING 


DYNAMITE FOR FIELD DRAINING 


The CLEARED Acre is the PROFIT-Maker! 








E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., 
Agricultural Extension Section, Wilmington, Del 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of: 
0 “Agritol for Field Clearing” or [ “Ditching with Dynamite” 














Name......... 

Place. State... 
Dealer’s 

Name.... 

Place. State...... 











On the Basis of Four to the Family 


Approximately 2,400,000 read The Progressive Farmer every week. This makes 


it one of the best advertising mediums in the South. Try it. 


Good results are sure. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND FARM WOMAN 


Raleigh, N. C. Birmingham, Ala. 


Dallas, Texas | Memphis, Tenn. Louisville, Ky- 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Make Pulp Wood a New Cash Crop 


Paper Mills May Give You Paying 
Market for Woodland Thinnings 


% ge EES are rapidly becoming one of 
North Carolina’s most important 
crops,” said R. W. Graeber, extension 


forester of the North Carolina State Col- 
lege of Agriculture when in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer office the other day. 
“Pulp wood has become a cash crop that 
pays the cost of labor and marketing and 
a fair return for the timber stumpage.” 

I 

“How does the labor of getting pulp 
wood ready for market fit in with farm 
work?” we asked the forest man. 

“Tt fits in well. Pulp wood may be cut 
and marketed at almost any time when 
there is no other important farm work 
to do. Now is the time for those who 
are interested to get in touch with the 
paper mills or their contractors and se- 
cure orders to be filled when farm work 
slackens.” 

Il 

“Where are paper mills within market- 
ing distance of our farm pulp wood?” 

“There are three in North Carolina. 
One gets its supply of raw material from 
waste wood of allied industries. The other 
two (one at Canton and one at Roanoke 
Rapids) buy large quantities of North 
Carolina pulp wood. More than 300 farm- 
ers have been delivering wood to the 
Roanoke Rapids mill for several years. 
Other mills are at Covington, Hope- 
well, Buena Vista, Bristol, and Rich- 
mond, Va.: Kingsport, Tenn.; and Harts- 
wale, S; C.” 

Ill 

“What trees are used for pulp wood?” 

“Pine, yellow poplar, hemlock, spruce, 
and gum. Less important trees are bass- 
wood, cucumber tree, soft maple, buckeye, 
and sycamore. Hardwoods are being mar- 
keted from the upper Piedmont and 
mountain sections. In the Piedmont and 
Coastal Plains. there is good demand for 
pine, especially for shortleaf, loblolly, 
and spruce pine. (Spruce pine is also 
called Virginia, ‘nigger’, and hickory 
pine.) All of these pines make a good 
grade of paper.” 

IV 

“How is pulp wood sold?” 

“All North Carolina wood is sold to the 
mills through contractors, with one ex- 
ception. The Roanoke Rapids mill buys 
direct from individual farmers. It is no 
unusual sight to see 50 to 75 wagons and 
trucks on the delivery yard of this mill 
at one time. Since the management of 
this plant began co6perating with farm- 
ers many of them have put their farms 
on a cash basis. Further, this Roanoke 
Rapids mill does not buy pulp wood from 
farmers during their busy season with 
their crops, but the market is always 
open when farm labor has no rush work. 

“The other two mills buy through con- 
tractors with whom they place large con- 
tracts for a definite quantity of pulp 
wood to be delivered through a certain 
term, usually 12 to 18 months. Each 
contractor is assigned a definite territory 
in which he is to operate and certain rail- 
road points from which shipments are to 
be made. The contractors buy from 
farmers direct or from local timber men.” 

Vv 

“What sizes and lengths are in best de- 
mand and what are other specifications?” 

“Most mills require that the pulp wood 
be cut in 5-foot lengths, though some ac- 
cept 4-foot and one at least, wants it cut 
in 8-foot lengths. All must be 4 inches 
or more in diameter, sound, with bark 
peeled off. One or two mills will not 
accept ‘bug-peeled’ wood, and there is a 
growing discrimination against this in- 
ferior grade. There is a growing de- 
- mand, however, for ‘green-peeled’ wood.” 

VI 
“Just what is meant by peeling?” 
“Removing the bark. All knots must 





SELECTIVE C 


For cutting and peeling, some 


be cut smooth with the side of the log 
and all bark peeled from around the 
knots and depressions in the log. Burnt 
or dead wood is not accepted.” 
Vil 

“What tools are used in peeling?” 

“Drawing knives, sharp spades, and 
even a gooseneck hoe that has _ been 
straightened in a blacksmith shop—so as 
to resemble a spade; and, other impro- 
vised tools. One North Carolina Com- 
pany manufactures a_ special peeling 


UTTING LEAVES AMPLE 


woodland 








o Ki 
GROWTH FOR FUTURE NEEDS 


owners pay $2.50 to $3 a cord. 


thing as it comes—is destructive cutting. 
Of course, it is not recommended. No 
seed trees are left to perpetuate refor- 
estation, no trees are saved for making 
more valuable timber. This destruction 
leaves the land idle and unproductive 
through a long term of years. By selec- 
tive thinning and selective cutting, which 
we certainly advise, we can increase our 
income and spread it over a long term of 
years. In the meantime, the timber is 
becoming more valuable each year. There 





ber gets better and better :— 
“IT am not cutting a single tree 


1¢0 acres for ten years. 


best trees, which 





Thinning Pays While Timber Gets Better 


ERE is a report R. W. Graeber 
Carolina State College, received from a farmer who manages his wooded 
land so that he derives a cash income from thinnings while the remaining tim- 


that would grow into a lumber tree. I 
cut a few acres at intervals taking only inferior or crowding trees. 
income from these few acres will pay the taxes on the entire tract of nearly 
3esides, the removal of the inferior trees that I am 
selling before they become unmarketable will stimulate better growth of the 
I am saving to furnish future crops of timber and wood. 
It is the best illustration of ‘eating your cake and keeping it’ I know of— 
I not only have my timber but it grows faster and better when I thin it.” 


farm forestry specialist of North 


My net 








tool. For work with shortleaf pine in the 
winter, the drawing knife is so far the 
most satisfactory tool. For summer work 
the spade, hoe, or special tooi does best 
work and is useful at any season.” 
Vill 

“Are all the logs shipped round or are 
some to be split?” 

“If the logs are 14 inches or less in di- 
ameter they are left round while some 


mills require that logs of 14-inch or 
greater diameter be split.” 
IX 


“Do you advise clean cutting or selec- 
tive cutting?” 


“Clean cutting—that is, cutting every- 


the peeling tool made 
makes a good tool. 


by straightening a 





PEELING PULP WOOD POLES 
Peeling clean and smoothing the knots are important if the best price is wanted. 
“goose-neck’’ cotton hoe. 


are many, many thousands of acres of 
second growth pine throughout the state 
and many more thousands of yellow pop- 
lar inthe mountains that are overcrowded 
and in need of thinning. When we con- 
vert these thinnings into pulp wood we 
insure a quicker and better crop of tim- 
ber for future use and make a substantial 
profit from the sale of trees that would 
become useless except for firewood and 
injurious to good trees. 

“Many of these stands of second growth 
pine are 30 to 40 years old and will fur- 
nish 7 to 15 cords of pulp per acre now 
from thinning and leave a full stand of 
300 to 500 of the best trees on each acre 
—a veritable savings bank! The thin- 





Note 
A short spade also 


\ 


nings will pay taxes for several years 
and leave a surplus of clear cash.” 
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FOUND the insect I am sending yoy 

feeding on my asparagus. How can I 
kill them?” Dust your asparagus with 
one part calcium arsenate in five parts 
slaked lime, repeat the dusting in five to 
seven days. Apply again if more beetles 
appear. The insect is the 
beetle. 


asparagus 


Fertilize Asparagus Now 

“(1) When must I fertilize my aspar- 
agus, (2) what analysis must I use, and 
(3) what other care will the crop need 
betwen now and frost?” (1) Now. (2) 
Apply not less than 1,000 pounds per 
acre of a 7-7-7 fertilizer; 2,000 pounds 
would probably be more profitable. (3) 
Allow no weeds to grow, keep asparagus 
beetles down, look out for anthracnose, 
apply stable manure liberally next fall 
after frost and after plants are cut and 
burned. 


Watermelon Smallpox 

“For the last five years my watermelon 
vines have fired up about the time the first 
melons get ripe. The vines look almost as tf 
they have been frostbitten. What is the 
trouble and what can I do?” The trouble 
is anthracnose or watermelon smallpox. 
Spray with Bordeaux mixture, giving 
four applications. Apply the first one 
when the vines are 6 to 12 inches long; 
the second 10 days after the first; the 
third a week after the main crop of mel- 
ons have set; the fourth 10 to 14 days 
after the third application. This will give 
reasonably good control. 


Bitterweed in the Pasture 


“What must I do about all this bitter- 
weed in my pasture? It gives a bad taste 
to the milk.” Prevent the formation of 
seed. To do this, mow two or three times 
a year or whenever the weeds show yel- 
low heads. When mowing, raise the cut- 
ter bar to a height of 6 to 8 inches above 
ground. If this isn’t done, a second crop 
of bitterweed flowers may be formed so 
close to the ground as to escape the second 
mowing entirely. By continuing this prac- 
tice for two or three years and using fre- 
quent top-dressings of stable manure and 
some commercial fertilizer, the pest may 
be eradicated. 


Boll Weevils Should Sue for Libel 


“A man wants to sell me a kerosene 
lamp with a pan of kerosene oil under 
the light, claiming that it wilh attract and 
kill all boll weevils in a 10-acre field. 
What is your advice?” This is an old 
fraud that we hoped had died a natural 
death. Even the boll weevils should sue 
this man for libel, since they are not 
night prowlers but do all their work in 
the daytime. An empty tin can or an old 
shoe would catch as many boll weevils as 
such a contrivance would. 


Low Hop Clover 

“The enclosed plant (which I found 
where I sowed lespedeza) has given fine 
grazing and is relished by cow, sow, hen, 
and mules, too. What is it?” These and 
other inquiries have been elicited by this 
valuable little legume on account of its 
thick and early growth and because all 
grazing stock like it and thrive on it. It 
is low hop clover, a true clover and af 
annual, coming up in the fall and making 
ripe seeds in May and June. Gather the 
ripe seeds now and scatter over pasture 
and waste places. They will furnish graz- 
ing for two to three months in the spring. 
Seed may also be sowed with early sow 
small grain. 
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DEPENDABILITY 


AND QUALITY IN EVERY DETAIL 










THE NEW DODGE SIX » » » 5s : 


The new Dodge Six with its big roomy body is a worthy example : 
of every fine characteristic for which Dodge cars have ever been n 


noted. It is impressive in size and comfort, astonishing in ability, ap- 





SOO ; ‘ ? ta 
op oe: pealing in beauty. It has the safe, silent Mono-Piece Steel Body and a 
AND UP, F. ©. B. FACTORY 4-wheel internal-expanding hydraulic brakes. Yet it is the lowest- Sc 


priced Six that Dodge Brothers ever have offered the public. 




















- 
THE NEW DODGE EIGHT-IN-LINE | & 

- 

The new Dodge Eight-in-Line establishes an entirely new measure : 

of fineness for popular-priced eight-cylinder cars. It reflects a qual- : 

| ity of performance, a quality of engineering, a quality of beauty ! 
S| O - oe. and comfort that carry Dodge Brothers traditions of dependability : 
: AND uP, F.0.8. FACTORY to the highest attainment of Dodge Brothers history. At its surpris- : 
ingly low prices, it obviously represents a value that is sensational. : 
DODGE BROTHERS]. 
SIXES AND GIGHTS : 

UPHOLDING EVERY TRADITION OF DODGE DEPENDABILITY . 
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FTER 15 years of service as head 
A of the poultry department at State 
College, Dr. B. F. Kaupp has. resigned 
position to enter commercial work. 
Dr. Kaupp came 
to North Carolina 
in 1914 as a teacher 
in poultry. sci- 
ence and as a poul- 
try research worker 
in the animal hus- 
bandry department. 
Largely through his 
efforts, the poultry 
work grew in impor- 
tance both at the col- 
lege and experiment 
station and through- 
out the state, and Dr. Kaupp was made 
head of a separate department with all 
research, extension, and teaching com- 
bined under his direction. A number of 
graduate poultrymen were added and the 
department is now recognized as one of 
the best in the nation. Of especial im- 
portance have been the studies in poultry 
disease eradication and in. poultry nutri- 
tion. Dr. Kaupp is known as an inter- 
national authority on poultry diseases 
and some of his students have attained 
prominent positions in the poultry world. 
It is felt throughout North Carolina that 
the industry has lost a real friend. 


Il 


Our Experts Say.—Plant sweet po- 
tato slips closer in the row; use com- 
mercial fertilizer, not manure, and plant 
on sandy or sandy loam soils using 800 
pounds an acre of fertilizer to make qual- 
ity potatoes and to eliminate jumboes and 
culls—that’s the advice of Robert 
Schmidt, vegetable specialist. . . . To 
build a reputation for poultry, standardize 
on one breed to the community, says C. 
F. Parrish. Plant bush beans 
each three weeks to have a constant sup- 
ply of fresh, tender snaps in, the garden. 
Fight the Mexican bean beetle from the 
start but quit when the beans begin to 
form, says E. B. Morrow. . . . Write 
for a copy of Bulletin 274, A Control 
For Sweet Potato Scurf by Dr. R. F. 
Poole, advises Dr. R. Y. Winters, direc- 
tor of the Experiment Station. . . . 
Raise the new pigson clean ground after 
the farrowing house has been cleaned with 
lye water and the brood sow scrubbed 
with soap, to remove the worm menace, 
suggests W. V. Hays. Find out 
about the various new markets for farm 
timber and plan to use the slack time 
profitably -this summer, recommends R. 
W. Graeber. 

Hil 


County Agents Say.—What county 
agents see and hear, they are telling for 
our readers in these snappy news notes :— 


An application of potash fertilizer caused 
wheat on the farm of C. L. Earnhardt in Ca- 
barrus County to stand up better. Previously 
he had had trouble from lodging caused by 
excessive nitrogen from plowing under red 
clover.—Roy Goodman. 


L. F. Klutz and his brother Flint, of Ca- 
tawba County, have 350 acres in cotton this 
year, but have also planted 200 acres to corn 
and ample garden and truck crops to feed the 
20 tenant families on the farm.—J. W. Hen- 
dricks, 

“It does one’s heart good to see the sod 
ot grass in the farm of George Wuse in the 
Howard’s Creek section,” says Graham Mor- 
rison, of Lincoln County. “The cows and 
sheep can’t keep this grass eaten down enough 
for it to be tender.” 

The annual 4-H club camp for Gaston 
County will be held at Linwood College the 
week of July 21. There are 300 club mem- 
bers enrolled.—L. B. Altman. 

The acreage of tomatoes in Washington 
County this spring will be increased to 1,000 
acres, due to a shortage of tobacco plants.— 
R. E. Dunning, 

Because they recleaned and treated their 
tobacco seed last winter, growers in Caswell 
County report the finest plants they have had 
m years.—H. L. Seagrove. 
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Thirty Producers sold surplus vegetables, 
ae and other things on the opening day 
dh ¢ Oxford curb market realizing $150 from 

1¢ sales—J. H. Blackwell. 

Bid om market for Durham farmers opened 
~ a armers Exchange Building with about 
- Baer and _ women selling produce to the 
> of $170.65. About 250 persons visited 

e ‘market for the opening day.—W. I. Smith. 
pnisappointing Prices offered at the Alle- 
re a —_ Pool caused the farmers to re- 
. € bids and to authorize one of their 

ber to sell where he could find a market. 


The selling agent was authorized to get at 
least 25 cents a pound or better.—W. B. Col- 
lins. 


A ram sale and exchange day will be held 


at Clyde in Haywood County on July 12, and 
a beef cattle day at Springdale on July 15.— 
Jas. L. Robinson. 





_ CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL | 
|___ STUDENTS HONORED _| 


ATIONAL recognition has come to 


Walter A. Ridgeway, Jordan, S. C., 
and Rufus Vick, Rosemary, N. C., jun- 
ior agricultural students of Clemson Ag- 
ricultural College and N. C. State Col- 
lege respectively. They have just been 
awarded a summer fellowship by the 
Danforth Foundation. The Danforth 
award is based on well rounded individ- 
ual development, proved qualities of 
leadership, and recommendations of the 
college faculty. 

Winners will report in St. Louis July 
7 to begin an intensive business training 
program in the offices of Purina Mills, 
codperating with the Danforth Founda- 
tion. The course includes a week at the 
Purina Experimental Farm at Gray Sum- 
mit, Mo., two weeks in a sales school, 
and three weeks in the general offices. 
After completion of this course award 
winners will be sent to Camp Miniwanca 
at Shelby, Mich., to spend two weeks in 
contact with nationally known business, 
social, and religious leaders. 


fouth (arolina ‘farm JYews 
By A. B. BRYAN 


POULTRY short course at Clem- 

son, June 23-28, will give South 
Carolina poultrymen an excellent oppor- 
tunity to get better acquainted with mod- 
ern practices of poul- 
try management— 
and so change the 
present conditions. 
South Carolina now 
produces only one- 
third as many eggs 
per person as the 
United States aver- 
age. 








Twenty codper- 
ative cars of hogs 
have been shipped 
from Orangeburg County during the 
spring, making this the banner county. 
Net returns of $28,967 were received by 
170 shippers. 

Ill 


Good egg production and good profits 
were shown by the 120 flocks of demon- 
strators, 18,706 hens showing gross re- 
turns of 68.1 cents with feed bills aver- 
aging 31.5 cents, leaving a net profit of 
36.6 cents for April. The hens averaged 
17.8 eggs each. 





A. B. BEYAN 


Iv 
Brevities From County Agents.— 
Here are late news items from county 
agents :— 


County Agent T. A. Bowen reports the or- 
ganization of Pickens County’s first purebred 
calf club, with 10 members already enrolled. 

Aiken County takes back yard flock honors 
in April, Mrs. J. B. Hill’s hens having aver- 
aged 26.9 eggs per hen per month. 

In Lee County banks and oil mills are co- 
6perating to supply farmers with boll weevil 
poisoning materials at cost. 

Dorchester farmers are showing keen inter- 
est in sweet potatoes as a cash crop, 13 hav- 
ing entered the sweet potato contest. 

In Barnwell County a ton litter entered by 
Bryan Powell shows 12 pigs that averaged 
over 40 pounds at 49 days old. 

C. L. McCaslan, Calhoun County agent, 
helped his farmers buy four purebred Guern- 
sey bulls at the tri-county sale in Orange- 
burg. 

T. C. Neal, Newberry County, milking eight 
cows which have grazed daily on rye, barley, 





and clover, made $165 above costs of other 


feeds and labor. 


Asparagus, a new crop in Colleton County, 
is yielding this year a net profit of $1,800 to 
$2,000 from 14 acres owned by H. W. Varn. 

Soybean acreage in Marlboro, says W. D. 
Wood, will be ten times that of any previ- 
ous year. 


Clyde S. Addy reports that tore 


home | 


mixed fertilizer has been used in Lexington 
' 


this year than ever before. 
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“NOW YOU’LL 
LIKE BRAN” 





Famous 
for its tlavor 


this effective bran-cereal is America’s 
leading choice! 


Why is it that more people eat Post’s Bran Flakes than any other 
bran-cereal in the world? 

Because it provides the benefits of bran-bulk in a form unusually 
delicious. Oven-crisp, golden-flaked—it is gloriously good to eat. 
And thousands do eat it for its flavor as well as its effectiveness. 

When appetites lag and systems become sluggish, Post’s Bran 
Flakes offers a pleasant aid in restoring normal, regular elimination. 

Serve Post’s Bran Flakes because it is good—and because it 
is good for you! 

Try this real breakfast-joy in country milk or fresh, rich cream. 
Serve it with fresh berries, succulent fruits, or in good-to-the-last-  - 
crumb muffins. See how much better everyone looks and feels. 


POST’S BRAN FLAKES 


WITH OTHER PARTS OF WHEAT 
A PRODUCT OF GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 


Cases of recurrent constipation, due to insufficient bulk in the diet, 

should yield to Post’s Bran Flakes. If your case is abnormal, 

consult a competent physician at once, and follow his advice. 
@ 1930, G. F. Corp. 











Fistula‘ 


Over 10,000 cases are success- 
fully treated each year with our 


MEDICINE No. 1(F737o%cahe") 
ri essary; 3. simple; atten- 
Bon'cbery bth day. Price $2.80 bottle pos 
money if it tails. Send 10c for copy of 
OUR BIG NEW ARY ADVISER 
Valuable for its information upon anima! diseases, Or 
write us for any kind of veterinary advice. 


FLEMING BROS. cc-281 Steck Yards, Chicago 






40 Monument’ 19 


For a limited time to advertise our 
wonderful values. We want one in 
every community. 3 ft. high, 16in. 
wide, 10 in. thick, wt. 500 Ibs. All 
Lettering Free. Satisfaction Guaran 
teed. Write for information. 








B-10 1489 Piedmont Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 














Raise COTTON 
Not Boll Weévils! 


One man, one mule and a Perfection Four- 
Row Duster is all you need to control the 
boll weevil. Results of a 6 year test at Ala. 
Experiment Station show increased returns 
of $11.04 to $19.56 per acre from isoning. 
With the improved 1930 model “A” duster, 
you can add materially to your cotton prof- 
its. Highly recommended by experts. 


Easily Covers 30 to 40 Acres per Day 


The Perfection Duster is strongly built, simple in con- 
struction, light in weight, and easy to operate on any 
kind of land. ranteed against breakage. Tubes 
are easily adjusted to any height of cotton and to 
any width of rows. 









The PERFECTION 
Model “A” 
Four -Row Duster 















Write or wire today for illustrated folder 
and delivered prices. Prompt delivery. 


Perfection Duster Co., 


Winder, Georgia . 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE HOME 


Mr. and Mrs. B. W. Wright, of Duval County, Florida, lived in the house 
shown at the left. They'planned to improve it so as to make it both beautiful 
and livable. Below is the house in the process of being beautified externally. 
The narrow, old, unpainted shingles were taken off and wide, gray stained ones 
were put in their place. A dormer was added, and the roof re-covered. 
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| HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR | 


l j 





ONDAY, June 16.—An occasional 


light brushing with a cheesecloth 

covered broom will help to keep wall 
paper fresh and clean looking. 

Tuesday, June 17.—lf you wax your 
floors, be careful not to use too much 
wax. A little gives best results. 

Wednesday, June 18—One clever 
housekeeper has discovered that rubber 
bands wound around the ends of hang- 
ers will keep clothes from slipping. 





Thursday, June 19.—It isn’t enough 
to see that the children have plenty of 
milk. You must be sure it is clean milk. 
Cold water followed by hot water and 
soda and then by sunshine will keep 
milk vessels in good condition. 

Friday, June 20.—Black or dark blue 
dotted Swiss makes a practical and 
charming frock for trips to town. 

Saturday, June 21.—Why not see your 
local printer today about some station- 
ery with the name and address of your 
farm at the top? 

Sunday, June 22.—John Ruskin said: 
“He who is not actively kind is cruel.” 
It’s a thought worth remembering. 





The pantry was converted into this modern compact 
Right Above.—The completed exterior after kitchen. With its splendid sink, its cupboards, and 
being painted and the shrubs, flowers, and its kerosene water heater, it is as conducive to effi- 
vines and grass have been growing for a ciency as a Pullman dining car. 


year. ati ‘ annette 
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The interior, too, was made beautiful and 
livable, This was the old combination dining f F i 
room and kitchen. i ec } 


Lower Right.—The erstwhile kitchen is now 
this attractive, dainty dining room. At the 
right one can see into the pretty kitchen 
that once was a dark and dreary catchall. 


Below.—And this is the beautiful remodeled 

living room which every member of the fam- 

ily, especially the young people, is enjoying 

thoroughly. A new mantel was put in, nar- 

row windows were changed to wide ones, 

some new furniture was added, and the old 
was rewaxed and re-covered. 






























June 14, 1930 


Young Folks’ Problems 


Discussed and Answered by Catherine Lee 


EAR Miss Lee:— 
D The man to whom I have been engaged 


for six months does things I don’t like, and 
then he won’t tell me about them. He goes 
off to parties without me and then keeps it 
from me I have friends who tell me and 
go to him and talk with him about 
and denies it to me. I love 
him and he is very good to me but I can’t 
understand why he won’t tell me everything 
he does? Do I expect too much? 
H. R., Texas. 


when 
it he gets mad 


I believe the reason your fiance will not 
tell you where he has been is that you 
have questioned him and spied on him 
and nagged him until he feels sore and 
annoyed about it all the time. I don’t 
really blame him for if there is one 
thing that is maddening it is to have to 
tell anyone else exactly what one has 
done every minute. of the time. The 
wonder is that he keeps on caring for 
you. Make up your mind to let him 
alone about his actions. When he comes 
be pleasant and jolly and make him have 
such a good time that he don’t want to go 
places without you. He won't lie to you 
if you don’t question him. And if you 
really care for him you'll not insult him 
by listening to what others say about him. 


But, my dear, I hope you will put off 
getting married until he is so sure of his 
feeling for you that he doesn’t care to go 
to parties without you. A man who is 
really in love doesn’t take an interest in 
other girls, so I wonder if you and he 
haven’t unintentionally deceived your- 
selves about your feelings. Be sure it is 
love and not just friendship before you 
marry 


Dear Miss Lee:— 


I’m in a most difficult position and I want 
your opinion. I am married and have lived 
in this little town for four years. When I came 
I tried to be friends with the people here 
but they criticized my English and called 
me a greenhorn. The woman next door en- 
vies me because I have a proud walk. She 
sings silly songs about me. When I go out 
in the yard and sing, she starts to sing the 
same song and tries to sing faster than I do. 
If I finish first she gets mad. I have a 


can’t control it and fly 
Folks point at me and say I'm 
friends and build 


quick temper and 
out at her. 
crazy. How can I have 
up my reputation? 
E. G., Virginia. 

It is too bad that you and your neigh- 
bors have had so much trouble. I think 
they have treated you badly but from 
what you say you have not acted very 
wisely either. Surely for grown women 
to behave as you and your next door neigh- 
bor do is childish and absurd. Why should 
you try to sing louder and faster than she 
does? My very first suggestion is for 
you to behave quietly and in such a way 
that no one could possibly criticise you. 


If anyone is rude do not answer. Speak 
courteously or not at all. Keep yourself 
looking nice but don’t try to have a 


“proud walk.” Be simple and natural. 
You can control your temper if you try 
and if you do, the time will come when 
the others will lose interest in torment- 
ing you. There’s no pleasure in teasing 
anyone who is coolly indifferent. 


Go to the library and get good books 
and read and study in your spare time so 
that no one can say you do not speak 
well. Take up some way of-earning pin 
money such as making baskets or pretty 
handkerchiefs. A successful business 
woman is sure to command respect. Fill 
your time and mind so that you can’t 
think of the others. Before long you'll 
find that you have friends and a reputa- 
tion of which you can be proud. 

* * * 


Dear Miss Lee:— 


When a man invites me to dinner at a res- 
taurant is it mecessary for me to order as 
much as he does when I don’t want it? M. L., 
North Carolina. 


No, indeed. You can take just what 
you want. For instance, if your host 
should choose steak and potatoes and you 
did not care for anything as hearty as 
that you could select a salad or anything 
that you saw on the menu that appealed 
to you. 











Pattern Department 











3473—_Short flared skirt, 
waist line, and a bow at the neck— 
here we have a quartet of summer’s 
favorites combined in one dress. Fig- 
ured voile, dotted Swiss, or batiste 
would be equally suitable for making 
this model which is designed for sizes 
16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% 
yards of 35-inch material with 5% yard 
of 39-inch contrasting. 

102—T his very short frock with matching 
bloomers is cool and practical for 
summer days. A _ sheer lawn with 
old-fashioned posies scattered over it 

was used to make it. Designed for 

sizes 2, 4, and 6 years. Size 4 requires 


natural 


sleeves, 











1% yards of 27 “inch material for dress 
ple 1 yard of 27-inch material for 
+ nell and 1% yards of binding. 

426—Here’s just the right dress for hot 
weather parties and wouldn’t it be 
lovely for the summer bride er her 
attendants? The scalloped cape falls 
from a fitted yoke and the frock is 
fitted gracefully to the figure by 
means of tiny tucks at the waist 
line. Plain or figured chiffon in any 
of the pastel shades of pink, orchid, 
or blue would be beautiful for this 
costume which is designed for sizes 
16, 18, 20 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
4% yards of 39-inch material. 
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16 PIECE 


JADE GREEN 
LUNCHEON 
OR BRIDGE SET 


For rag 


teas or lunch 
eons glassware is 


popular design. 


Be sure to act quickly to get one 
of these 16 piece Jade Green Lunch- 
eon Sets. If your grocer hasn’t a 
set ready for you, send 3 Luzianne 
Coupons and $1.49 direct to us, and 
we will mail you a set postage paid 
immediately. 





Luzianne Guarantee 


If after using the entire con- 
tents of a can of Luzianne (ac- 
cording to directions) you are 
not satisfied in every respect, 
your grocer will refund the 
money you paid for it. 








640 Magazine Street 







now the proper ae 


Realizing that the particular 
housewives every where willall wish toown 
a new bridge-set, we have contracted with 
one of the big manufacturers for their most 





ee 







There are 16 pieces in the set, and you can 
see from the picture above how beautiful it is. 


If you purchased this set at a store, it would 
cost you at least $5.00, but all Luzianne Cof- 
fee users can obtain one either from their 
grocer or direct from us by mail for only 


3 Luzianne Coupons and $]49 


Ask Your Grocer or Write Us 


LUZIANNE COFFEE 


100% GOOD 
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Weekly Excursions 


rs 


Chicago, New York, Washington 
And Other Cities Named Below 


—-—-—-— RO 

TO Goldsboro Selma Raleigh 
ER APR en $26. $26.85 $26.85 
PN anes. oSicvcgnaacen ct 18.60 18.60 18.60 
Cn) a oe nce 51.10 49.95 48.35 
oS Saree 39.05 39.05 38.65 
oss 's cic nia stark ova Cavcalahe 44.35 43.20 41.60 
New York .. 28.65 28.65 28 65 
Philadelphia 23.75 23.75 23.75 
Toledo 41.25 40.10 38.50 
Washington 40 16.40 16.40 





——— DAYS LIMIT ————— 


~ DAILY PULLMAN SERVICE 
Goldsboro to Cincinnati — Carolina Special 
Raleigh to New York—The Piedmont Limited 


TRAVEL VIA 


M 
Durham Burlington 
$26.85 


$26.85 
18.60 
46.80 
37.10 
40.05 
28.65 
23.75 
36.95 
16.48 


16. 
Proportionately low round trip fares from other stations. 


Tickets on Sale for All Trains Every Saturday 


JUNE 7 to AUGUST 30 


AND SAVE A DAY IN NEW YORK 


J. S. Bloodworth, D. P. A. 


18.60 
45.85 
37.10 
39.68 
28.65 
23.75 
36.95 
16.40 


Raleigh, N. C. 
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3 YOUR UNCLE’S VIEW | 





Proverbs 22:1—A good name is rather to be 
chosen than great riches, and loving favour 
rather than silver and gold. 


| meee Boys and Girls:— 

Early this year we announced an 
Achievement Club for the young folks 
of our big Progressive Farmer family 
and hundreds 
have become 






members. Some 
have already 
earned their 


Certificate of 
Achievement. 
There are many, 
many other hun- 
dreds, however, 
who perhaps did 
not get to see 
the original an- 
nouncement and 
I want -to tell 
you now about the club, for with school 
out and the long summer days here, you 
can rapidly meet the requirements that 
lead to a Certificate of Achievement. 


hell 
COME ON IN 


1. Membership is open to every boy and 
girl who reads The Progressive Farmer. There 
are no membership fees. 

2. As soon as a member enrolls, he or she 
will receive an attractive membership card 
and all information about how to begin. 

3. Handsome certificates are awarded to ev- 
ery boy and girl who reports 100 per cent 
completion of the requirements. 

4. Next fall a general contest among achieve- 
ment club members will be conducted . with 
prizes ranging up to $10. The formal an- 
nouncement of the contest will probably be 
made in September or early in October. 


I hope I shall receive your application 
for membership within the next two or 


‘three weeks. 


WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 


Our Knowledge Shelf.—If your club or your 
community is interested in more and better 
reading you will find it worth while to write 
for Farmers’ Bulletin 1559, “Rural Libraries.” 
It may be obtained free from the Office of 
Information, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


II 


The World of Plants.—Everybody knows 
what grass is but I wonder how many of you 
really realize the enormous importance of the 
Gramineae or Grass Family to the human 
race? All of our cereal grains—wheat, oats, 
rye, corn, rice, and barley—and all of the canes 
and sorghums are grasses, and the foundation 


of all dairy and beef cattle production is 
grass. What would the world do without 
corn and wheat and milk and butter and 


cheese and beef? 


If you ever get the opportunity to study the 
flowers of grasses under a microscope, by all 
means accept it immediately. The color and 
structure are marvelous. 

One other interesting fact I must mention. 
Nut grass and chufas belong not to the Grass 
Family but to the sedges. 


III 


Know Your Agricultural History—Who can 
tell us how long power machinery has been 
used for plowing? 

The first recorded steam plowing engine in 
the United States was that of J. W. Fawkes 
who built in 1858 a plowing “drag,” operat- 
ing .it in Pennsylvania. The perfection of 
modern differential gear about 1870 made steam 
tractor development rapid. Not much real 
power plowing was done before 1890. 

Gas tractors have been on the market since 
the early 90’s but did not begin to prove com- 
mercially successful until about 1903, 

IV 

Now Figure This Out.—On a very cold 
morning in a Southern city a man who was 
accustomed to parking his car against the 
street curb, parked it parallel with the curb, 
free of all other cars, and headed down hill. 
What do you suppose was the reason? 

Probably he had a weak battery that would- 
n’t turn the engine over during cold weather 
and parked his car as he did so that it would 
roll off when the brake was released. 


Sincerely yours, 





| THREE 4-H GIRLS IN ONE. | 
| FAMILY | 


_ IS an interesting fact that three of 
the 13 members of the Hilda 4-H club 
in Barnwell County, South Carolina, 
represent one family. Several years ago 
this club consisted of only six members, 
all cousins, and all named Delk. 


= 





Through an article written about these 
cousins, illustrated with pictures, and pub- 
lished in The Progressive Farmer, rela- 
tives of the same name were discovered 
in Alabama. 


Last year there were three cousins in 
the club whose name is Bonds. Dalice 
Mae, 15 years old, represented the Central 
District, composed of 14 counties, as its 
winner in the clothing contest, winning a 
trip to the State Short Course and the 
State Fair. Dalice Mae, whose picture is 
taken with her two cousins, Verna, and 


Fs 


BS ae 


DALICE MAE, VERNA, AND JOE ANNA 
BONDS 


Joe Anna, first year club members, has 
been in club work for three years. 


Dalice has her own garden, and did all 
the work last year, except the first prep- 
aration of. the peat, which was done by 
her father and brothers. She sold $5 
worth of vegetables and canned alone two 
dozen jars of fruits and vegetables, be- 
sides helping with the family canning. 
She helped with the family sewing, made 
undergarments, according to instructions 
received at club meetings, for younger 
members of family, besides doing some 
of her own sewing. 


Dalice is the fifth of ten children of 


Mr. and Mrs. G. A. Bonds, who own 
their 100-acre farm near Blackville. Mr. 
Bonds has a year-round garden, a cow, 
and chickens. He and his family do the 
work of the farm. 


BESSIE HARPER. 





PATTERNS | 
ee 

RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. 
SF ves ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 

Fashions are making such decided changes 
this season that in order to be up-to-date 
you need the latest style guide. Our new 
summer fashion magazine, just off the press, 
will give you the aost recent fashion news 
as to style, fabric, and trimming. The price 
is 15 cents. Send today for your copy, ad- 
dressing Pattern Department, The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 





Two pat- 





| CRAZY IKE AND HIS UKE. | 














| By CARLTON WILLIAMS | 
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Bessie Mc COY— 
Wil lttus—- \ CAESTERFIELD COo-S.c. 











OTHER SNAPPY DITTIES 


I’ve got a skinny sweetie 
Named Reginald Dollar, 
If he’d pull in his ears, 
He’d slip through his collar. 
—Sent in by Dorothy Leigh Goodman, 
Washington County, N. C. 


I took her out for a,. ice cream treat, 
My pretty blue-eyed Sal; 
But fainted when I read the sign: 
“Cream, ninety cents a gal.” 
—Sent in by William Smith, 
Limestone County, Texas. 


Crazy Ike strums a uke, 
Oh, boy, and how! 
But when the girls come strolling by, 
They all make whoopee now. 
—Sent in by Bobby Duncan, 
San Patricio County, Texas. 


Mary had a little lamb, 
Likewise a lobster stew, 
And before the morning dawned, 
She had a nightmare, too. 
—Sent in by Austie Carter, 
Lumpkin County, Ga. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Dora V. Wells, Rutherford County, N. C. 
Hayett Phillips, Cherokee County, N. C. 








Dear Uncle P. F.:— 


Club for boys and girls. I’m going to 
Sincerely yours, 


Name. 


AGIORES. visi iin 


and support :— 


Signed....... 








SEND IN YOUR APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP NOW 


(Send your application to Uncle P. F., The Progressive Farmer, 
at nearest office) 


I want to become a member of The Progressive Farmer’s 


ee eeee 


ee er 


One of my parents has signed below as evidence that I have their approval 


(There are no membership fees of any kind) 


tate ic suas, 


Achievement 
be one of those who do things in 1930. 
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| BEEKEEPING YEAR ROUND ot 


By R. R. REPPERT 
it 





What to Do in lie 


EE that the bees are provided with 

shade. If they are not at present in 
the shade, a wide board laid on top of 
the hive and projecting over the front 
will answer. The 
entrance should be 
turned toward the 
2 o’clock sun, and the 
board placed so as 
to give the most ef- 
fectual shade, at that 
time. Give the bees 
plenty of ventilation, 
enlarging the en- 
trance and if neces- 
sary placing small 
strips at each corner so as to faise the 
hive off the bottom board and give venti- 
lation on all sides. 





By this time, in practically all sections 
of the South, there will have been consid- 
erable honey stored. As soon as the 
comb on any frame is three-fourths seal- 
ed over, this frame may be removed for 
consumption, empty combs or frames with 
foundation being inserted in place of those 
removed. 


If as many as five colonies of bees are 
owned, it will pay to have an extractor. 
Although the popular demand is for comb 
honey, it must be sold at a premium over 
extracted honey, and many object to such 
price. It is estimated that bees will store 
50 per cent more honey if the honey is 
extracted and the empty combs returned 
to the bees for refilling, thus relieving 
them of the necessity of building new 
combs. 

The honey may be packed in five- or 
ten-pound cans, which may be secured 
from dealers in bee supplies. Extracted 
honey may be stored in these, or they may 
be filled with what is known as “chunk 
honey.” In packing this, good sealed 
comb honey should be cut in squares as 
large as can be inserted in the can. The 
can should be filled with these squares, 
then extracted honey poured in to fill 
the empty space. 

One-pound honey jars of glass make a 
good display, as well as quart fruit jars. 
Extracted honey can be packed in these. 
A good appearance is obtained by cut- 
ting comb honey in ‘strips and_ placing 
these strips vertically in the jars, then 
filling with extracted honey. In all cases 
where comb and extracted honey are 
packed together as “chunk honey,” es- 
pecially if in glass for display, care 
should be taken that both are of the same 
color. 

In selling honey, ascertain the retail 
price for the different style packs in your 
locality, and sell accordingly. Do not cut 
prices merely to make a sale. 


Willie Willis fays 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1930, by Publishers Syndicate) 








“Our Sunday School teacher asked us 
to: practice overcomin’ temptation, aw 
today I was tempted to eat all the dough- 
nuts I wanted an’ didn’t eat but six.” 

“I’m goin’ to get a dollar for not get 
tin’ a lickin’ for a whole month, an’ I’ve 


only got twenty-six more days after thi J 


one.” 
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June 14, 1930 


A fitlle Sermon 
On Good ffealth 


By ~ M. Reersrir, M.D. 


Ophthalmia Neonatorium 


ELL, I’ve put my heading in big- 

word doctor language again. Pretty 
good mouthful of it, too—sounds like a 
sanatorium or something. But it’s not. 
In plain everyday 
language my heading 
for this piece means 
“Sore eyes of a new- 
born infant.” So I 
am going to give a 
short and_ pointed 
talk on Ophthalmia 
Neonatorium and 
what to do about it. 


177 
This disease of the 
baby’s eyes is a serious trouble, and I 
am sorry to say there is far too much of 
it. Thousands of cases are reported in 
the United States every year. If this in- 
fection is not treated promptly and in- 
telligently, the infant goes blind. But the 
disease can be cured if treated promptly 
by a good doctor. There must be no de- 
lay. At the very first sign of sore eyes 
of the newborn, call a doctor at once. 
You should act as promptly’as you would 
if your house were afire and you wanted it 
put out. The eye is the most sensitive 
part of the body, and is easily injured by 
infection, especially when it is the brand- 
new, unused eye of a brand-new, unused 


baby. 
199 


But I want to tell my friends of some- 
thing better than curing ophthalmia neon- 
atorium and that is, preventing it. Sore 
eyes of the newborn can be prevented; 
and it is criminal in a doctor or midwife 
to help usher into this world a tiny help- 
less infant with a pair of good eyes and 
not protect those eyes from becoming 
sightless. Why take a chance? We can- 
not know what might happen in the best 
regulated families. All outward appear- 
ances may be clean and free from germs, 
but you can never tell, for we cannot see 
germs with the naked eye. 

17 

As soon as the baby is born, the eyes 
should be bathed in water that has been 
boiled and cooled down. With a clean 
piece of cotton, bathe the eyes from the 
inner side out; then open the lids and 
drop in 2 drops of 1 per cent solution of 
nitrate of silver. This is furnished free 
by most state boards of health. Above all 
things, let the doctor, and nurse, or mid- 
wife, and everybody concerned be sure 


Aunt flet fays 


By R. QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1930, by Publishers Syndicate) 





DR. REGISTER 














— reckon Liza needs a nurse an’ com- 
panion, bein’ old as she is, but keepiw’ 
her daughter from marryin’ Jim aw 
doomin’ her to be a old maid is like a 
She tiger eatin’ its younguns.” 

“That new preacher denounces sin, 
but he ain’t goin’ to mention no particu- 
lars until he finds out which ones is con- 
Sidered respectable here.” 


that the right medicine is being used and 
not something else that was not intended 
for the baby’s eyes at all. Every mother 
should know that this safety first treat- 
ment should be given her newborn infant’s 
eyes, and should see that it is done. Her 
baby’s eyes are of more importance than 
hurting somebody’s feelings. 


199 


Of course there are few things that are 
100 per cent perfect. In some cases sore 


eyes have developed after using the 
drops. They probably Were not used 


properly, or it is possible that the eyes 
became infected some days after the 
drops were used; but this is rare indeed. 

If the eyes or lids show the least red- 
ness, have a doctor see them at once. 
Remember the drops as prescribed above 
will do no harm, and if the eyes show 
redness and inflammation after using the 
drops, it is not caused by the drops but 
by an overpowering infection. 
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1 WIND 


























5 BAGS 


(Copyright by Public Ledger.) 


Change Wind to Bags by climbing 
down.a rung at a time, changing one let- 
ter only in each step without transposing. 
An answer will be found elsewhere in 
this issue. 


Dodou Finowy 


‘our 


Landay fehool fesson? 


Eight Questions and Answers 
About the Crucifixion of Jesus 


(Lesson for June 15, 1930: Matthew 27:1-66.) 
I 

Describe the trials of Jesus. 

Jesus was first taken before the former high 
priest, Annas, who sent him to his son-in- 
law, Caiaphas, ruling high priest. Two meet- 
ings were held by the Sanhedrin, the latter 
in the daytime that the death sentence might 
be legally imposed. But the Roman govern- 
ment held the right of execution. Thus Jesus 
was brought before Pontius Pilate, who sought 
to escape his duty by sending Jesus to Herod. 
Herod, ruler of Galilee, in Jerusalem for the 
Passover, legally was empowered to pronounce 
death on any resident of his territory. 

Il 


What happened after Jesus was brought 
back to Pilate from Herod? : 


Herod asked for a miracle and when none 
was forthcoming, sent Jesus back to Pilate. 
The Roman representative sought to save 
him by invoking a Passover custom, The 
people could ask the release of a criminal. 
However, the mob asked for the life of Barab- 
bas, a robber, who was released. 

Ill 

Why was Jesus scourged? 

Scourging was a part of the preliminaries 
to crucifixion. Following this, Pilate again 
sought Jesus’ release in vain, 


IV 
Why did Pilate surrender him for death? 
Pilate knew Jesus had done no wrong, but 
the Jewish. leaders threatened to denounce 
the Roman to Emperor Tiberius as a traitor 
if he refused their demand. Pilate lacked the 
strength of his convictions. 
Vv 
Where was the execution held and why? 


The Mount of Calvary, or Golgotha, outside 
the city some distance, was the appointed spot 
for executions. By the law of Moses, all exe- 
cutions had to be carried on outside of camp. 
This law continued when cities were built. 

VI 


What was the “wine mingled with gall’ 
which Jesus refused? 





























Because crucifixion was so horrible, charita- 
ble women of Jerusalem raised a fund which 
supplied a drugged wine to bégiven the con- 
demned before they were nailed to the cross. 
This, of course, eased their pain. Jesus re- 
fused it. 





Vil 

In what languages were the inscription on 
the cross? : : 

Three: official Latin, common Greek, and 
Hebrew. 

VIll 

When was Jesus executed? 

Jesus was nailed to the cross at 9 o’clock 
of the morning of April 7, 30 A. D. Darkness 
fell three hours later. He died at 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon. 


(jarden and Orchard 


By L. A. NIVEN 





TEN THINGS TO DO NOW 


UST red spider with fine sulphur, wheth- 
D er found on vegetables, flowers, or other 
crops. 

2. Cover garder. seed deeper now than in 
spring—about twice as deep—so as to get 
down in moist, cool soil. 

3. For late fall and early winter use, sow 
cabbage seed in bed now and set plants dur- 
ing July. Select a moist piece of ground for 
them. 

4. Pull onions as soon as the tops die and 
fall over. Throw them in windrows and let 
them dry for a few days. Then cut off tops 
and store in thin layers in a dry, cool place. 


5. Plant tomatoes, roasting ear corn, or other 
vegetables in the old potato or other seed 
beds. These places are rich and usually pro- 
duce well. 

6. For late tomatoes Greater Baltimore and 
Stone are probably the best. If wilt is pres- 
ent, plant the Marglobe, because it resists wilt 
reasonably well. 

7. Work out all strawberry beds or rows 
and mulch heavily with straw, grass, or well 
rotted manure. On a large scale in the field 
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this, of course, cannot be done and the plants 
should be kept cultivated throughout summer 
and fall. 


8. As soon as dewberries are all picked, cut 
down all old and new plants and burn them. 
This will help to control diseases. New plants 
will come out and these will develop for next 
season’s crop. 


9. Give the peaches the last spraying three 
or four weeks before time for the variety to 
ripen, using both arsenate of lead and the 
dry mix sulphur-lime or other summer fungi- 
cide. 

10. When picking up dropped peaches to 
lessen the worm crop, dispose of them by 
burying at least a foot and a half to two feet 
deep or tying in sacks and throwing them 
in deep water. These drops should be picked 
up three or four times during the season. 
This work carefully done will greatly lessen 
the number of worms to contend with both 
this season and next. 





| CLIMB DOWN OUR LADDER | 


Answer to Wind-Bags: 1, Wind; 2, 
Bind; 3, Band; 4, Bans; 5, Bags. 


etme) 


A FEW flytraps will help to decrease 
the number of flies waiting around 
outside the screen for a chance to dart in. 
Pictures and diagrams of several effec- 
tive flytraps are given in Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin 734, Flytraps and Their Operation, 
which is free for the asking. Probably 
your county farm or home agent has an 
extra copy. If not you can get it from 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 











He Sells his Vegetables a 
by ‘Telephone 


LA Bell System Advertisement 


A FARMER who lives near Nash- 
ville, Tenn., finds his telephone a 
highly profitable aid in selling the 
produce from his eight-acre truck 
farm. Before every trip to town, he 
calls up his customers and receives 
orders for definite kinds and quan- 
tities of vegetables, to be delivered 
at specified times. He also finds out 
just what produce to hold in re- 
serve for Saturday morning, his 
best market day. In this way he is 
able to avoid losses from spoiled 
vegetables, dispose of all his prod- 
ucts and get the highest return 
that his truck farm has ever 
yielded. 


7 v 7 


The telephone also makes possible 
many profitable sales of livestock, 
grain, fruit and vegetables through 
co-operative marketing associa- 
tions. It is always ready to run 
errands, make social engagements 
and summon help in cases of 
sickness or accident. 

The modern farm home has a 
telephone that serves well, rain 
or shine, 
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Classified Ads 


‘Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


This is our CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION, covering 
will pay many advertisers to use other editions as per list below. 
Send Cash With Order.—Mail your ad with remittance two weeks in advance of publicatien date. 


imsertions same rate. 


Display Classified Ads.—Your ad set in larger type is more distinctive and attractive. 


iach in table belew. 


North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia. It 
State plainly what editions you wish te use. 
Additional 


Note rates per 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, including each initial in your name and ad- 





dress. Give two good references, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 

Edition— jCireutation—| States Covered— Regutar Classifed— | Disptay Classi fied— 
Carolinas-Virginia 150,000 NW. C., 8. C., and Va.. 10c per word $9.59 per inch 
Mississippi Valley. 115,000 Miss., La., ., W.T enn. ¢ per $7.00 per inch 

- Tennessee 80,000 Ky., Middle 3! bag Tenn. 6c per word $4.50 per inch 
Georgia-Alabama .. 105, 000 Ga., Ala., and Fia....... 7c per word $7.00 per inch 
eeesccceoese 150,000 Texas and So. > OE 9c per wor: 8.58 per inch 

All five editions... 600,000 Whole South ....... see 35c¢ per word $32.50 per inch 














Address a mie Fanciers Department The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 





F arms es or Sale or Rent 


Texas 


Why keep on paying rent when you can buy good 
farm land on the South Plains of Texas? “Prices range 
from $11 to $21 per acre, 55,000 acres in tracts of 30 
acres or more; terms 10% cash, balance ten years, 6% 
interest. Cotton sure crop, yielding one-fourth to one- 
half bale per acre, no boll weevil; corn and feed crops 
dependable and make good profit. These lands located 
in Terry, Gaines, and Yoakum pg good towns, 

ds and fine clima ustrated folder 
write R. J. Murray, General Agent, sol Myrick Bliz., 
Lubbock, Texas. 





Virginia 


Bargains in farms, Free catalog. Old Belt Realty 


Co., Chase City, Va. 


Plants 


rahe gered —— weet grog Or PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is A 

charges — the Bon ally anctae a “prepaid 
price” in This rule shall govern transac- 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 























Flowers 


Two dozen Geranium piants that will afford you the 
luxury of a beautiful flower bed all summer for only 
$1.25, postpaid. Any color or mixed, Buckley Gera- 
nium Company, Springfield, Il. 


PLPOLD Sa PPOPPLOLO LOCOS 


Senin 

Porto Rico, Southern Queen slips, $2.25 thousand; 
postpaid. J. P. Somers, Reidsville, N. C. 

Nancy Hall Potato plants, the best, $1.75 per thou- 
sand; delivered. Carl Parks, Gleason, Tenn. 

Pure Porto Rican ,Potato plants: $1.25. jaws f.o.b. 
Postpaid, $2. John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga 

Nancy Hall Potato plants; no disease; $1.50 per thou- 
sand, prepaid. Barringer Plant Farm, Newton, N. C. 

Porto Rico Potato plants, government inspected, $1.50 
per thousand, f.o.b. Colon J. Hamilton, Baxley, Ga. 

Clearance sale Porto Rican Potato plants, $1.25 thou- 
sand. Cash with order. Baxley Brokerage Co., Baxley, 
Georgia. 

















MILLIONS READY NOW 
State certified, genuine Porto Rico slips, 
bie i pink skin, or Yellow Yams, at $1.25 
1,000. Can ship day order received. 
Tu RNER PLANT CO., Box 153, Alma, Ga. 


Beans 


Mammoth Yellows $2.25; Biloxis $2.35. 
ley. Lake Landing, N. C. 


Soybeans.—Laredo, South’s best soil improver and 
money crop. $3.60 per bushel. Low prices on all va- 
vieties of field seed. Stanly Hardware Co., Albemarle, 
North Carolina. 





W. S. Dud- 





Corn 





Prolific. 
$1.75; 


Earliest long 
bushel $3.25. 


Mosby’s 
Peck $1; half 
Mebane, N. C. 

Buchanan’s Big (Blue Grain) Mexican June Corn. 
Greatest ae resisting corn known.  Bushel $1.75; 
5, $8. Catalogue free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 


grain field corn. 
N. A. Kimrey, 








Peanuts 


Seed Peanuts for Sale.—North Carolina and Virginia 
varieties at 3%c per pound in 10 pound Icts, f.o.b. 
Wilmington, N. C. * Mail check or money order to the 
Wilmington Oil Fertilizer Company, Wilmington, 
North Carolina. 





Peas 


Choice Mined 5 Peas, $3.50 bushel; Clays, Irons, $3.75; 





Brabhams, 50, Ninety-day Velvet Beans, $1.35. 
Mail check. D. F. Moore, Brunson, 

Whippoorwills, $3.50; Clays, $3.40; Mixed, $3.25; 
twe bushels and up. Delivered main line. 

money order. F. H. Vernon, Box 1606, Birmingham, 
Alabama. 





Miscellaneous Seeds 


Running Beans, $1.35. Get prices on Peas. 
nett & Norris, Eastman, Ga. 

Hardy Alfalfa Seed. 90% pure $8.80. Sweet Clover 
95% pure $3.50. Both 60 pound bushel. Return seed 
if not satisfied. George Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 


Ben- 











Poultry and Eggs 


Pullets! Pullets!—From high egg producing purebreds. 
All ages, all breeds. Capital Farms, Columbia. S. C. 


Baby Chicks 


Recks and Reds, llc. Big, 





strong, purebred chicks. 





Improved Porto Rico 
5,000 or more, $1.15. 
Bristol, Ga. 


Potato plants: $1.25, 1,000; 
Quick service. L. E. Deal, 


Guaranteed. Birchett’s Hatchery, Petersburg, 
Mathis Certified Chicks.--Guaranteed to live. Heavy 
layers. Leading breeds, $6 hundred up. 


Catalog 
free. Mathis Farms. Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. 





Porto Rican plants, $1.25 per thousand; five thousand 
or more, $1 per thousand. Lightsey Plant Farm, 
Bristol. Ga. 

Porte Rico Potatoes, certified, $1.60 thousand; 5,000 
up, $1.35 thousand; prepaid) J. C. McDonald, Rt. 1, 
Valdosta, Ga. 

Improved red skin Porto Rico Potato plants, treated, 

0 











Cabbage 


Fine Cabbage plants: $1.50, 1,000; 
Murray, Claremont, N.C. 


postpaid. G. W. 





Potato—Tomato—Cabbage—Onion 


Cabbage and Tomato plants: 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Duke Plant Farm, Walters, 
Virginia. 


"Frostproof Cabbage, Tomato, Onion plants: 
1.000. $1.50; prepaid. Quick aleve’ 
Hole omb, Courtland, Va. 


500, $1: 
as. 














Will ship Potato plants within two days. ~~ $1.15, 
1 000; 5,000 ws, 90c. 1,000. Tomatoes $1. Georgia 
Plant Farm, xley, Ga. oes : 
Plants Now.—© ‘abbage, “Temato: 500, 65c; 1,000 


$1. Ruby King, Pimiento, Hot: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. 
Prompt shipment. Lindsey Plant Co.,. Lenox, Ga. 

Summer Plants Reacty. 
Pepper. Eggplants, 
1.000, 





Cabbage, Tomatoes, Collards, 
Potatoes: 200, 6c; 3500, $1.10; 


$2; postpaid W. H. Branan, Gordon, Ga. a! 

HIGH GRADE PLANTS 1,000 5,000 
Wilt Resistant Tomato .......... ies $5.00 
ew d King, Pimiento Pepper,... 2.25 10.00 
Cabbage and Collard ............ 1.00 3.75 


PITTS PLANTATION, Waynesboro, Miss. 
Summer Plants Ready. 


Cabbage, Tomatoes, Collards, 








Pepper, Eggplants, Potatoes: 200, 60c; 500, $1.10; 
1 000, ; pestpaid. Lewisten Plant Farm, Lewiston, 
Georgia. 

Cabbage Plants Guaranteed _ hand selects, leading 
varieties: 75c, 1,000; 10,000, $5; collect. Quick good 


ender delivery guaranteed. 
lin, Va. 

150 acres vegetable plants. Cabbage and Collard 
plants, $1 thousand. Tomato $1.50; Sweet Potato and 
Pepper, $2. Nor erder too large. Farmers Supply 
Company, Franklin, Va. 


Buy c.o.d. frestproof plants. 
eet and Collard: 500, 60c; 1,000 


Maple Grove Farms, Irank- 











All varieties Cabbage, 
$1. We guarantee 





fine, large plants and prompt ‘shipment. Reliable 
Plant Farm. Valdosta, Ga. 

Stalky Plants.—Tomato: Baltimore, Bonny Best. $1 
thousand; 5,000, $4.50. Cabbage: Wakefield, Dutch, 
90c thousand. Porto Rican Potato, certified, $1.45. 
Safe tm guaranteed. turgess F‘arms, Pembroke, 
Georg 





also Cabbage, 

Shipped promptly. $1.25 
sand, expressed; 10,000 up, 
Gainesville Plant Farm, Gainesville, 


Porto Rico and Boone Potato plants; 
Tomato and Collard plants. 
thousand, mailed; $1 thou 
75c thousand. 
Ceorgia. 


Genuine Inspected Potato Plants.—Porto Rico, Early 

re. Pumpkin Yam, Jersey Sweet and Big Stem: 

1, Tomato plants, $1 per 1,000. Good 

werent Shipment guaranteed. Plant 
Valdosta, Ga. 





ee. 
Farms, 


Schroer 





inspected: 1,000, $2; postpaid. Clyde Davis, Ches- 
terfield, S. C. 

Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants, $1, 50 per “thou- 
sand. Absolutely prompt service. . L. Hamilton, 
Surrency, Ga. 

Nancy yaa. Porto Rico, Early Triumph, Southern 
Queen: $2, 1,000; prepaid. J. F. Punch, Newton, 


North Cc arolina. 


Porto Rico Potato plants from vine grown slips, $1. 5 
thousand, delivered; $1 at bed. H. F. Hardy, LaGrange, 
North _ Carolina. 








Pure ‘certified | P ‘orto Rico Potato plants, full count, 
moss packed, $1.25 per thousand, Bibb Plant. Co., 
Rt. 3, Macon, Ga. 


Husky chicks, stendard bred, production type. Bar- 
red Rocks, Reds, English Leghorns, Orpingtons: 100, 








$7.75; heavy mixed, $7. Prepaid; live delivery. Ozark 
Farms, Westphalia, Mo. 

Chicks.—Finest purebreds; Reds, Rocks, Orpingtons, 
Wyandottes, $11.56 hundred. Leghorns, $10. Postage 
prepaid. Delivery guaranteed. Thousands weekly. 
Capital Farms, Columbia, 8. 

Big husky chicks, guaranteed to live, only 6c up. 
Shipped c.o.d. Superior certified. Arrival on time 
guaranteed. Get our big free catalogue. Superior 
Hatchery, Box S-3, Windser. o. 





Chicks 9c each up. Also 4, 8, and 12 “weeks old. 
Reds, Rocks, Leghorns and eeearess. State inspected 
po Our 20th year. Catalog free. Keystone Hatch- 


ery Poultry Farm. Box 18. ‘Richfield. Pa. 


The Progressive 
Plymouth Rocks 


Aristocrat Barred Rock 


Farmer 


eggs for sale; nalf 


balance season. Light and dark strains. Stock den 
from Holterman. A. J. Cheek, Henderson, N. ©. ae 








Wyandottes 


Regal-Dorcas White Wyandotte chicks. 258 egg 
record, Ledger-North American contest. Winter layers, 








Fine matings; low prices. Catalog. Keise: 
Acres, Grampian, Pa. a 
Guineas 

Pearl Guinea eggs, $1 setting; tpaid. J. F 

Punch, Newton, N. C. Aiea ee 
Two or More Breeds 

Peafowl, Pheasants, Bantams, Pigeons, Birds. Free 

circular. John Hass, Bettendorf, Towa. 





Reds, Barred Rocks, White Rocks: 100, $7.50: heavy 
assorted, $7. Prepaid; live delivery. Central Farms, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


White Pekin and Indian Runner ducklings. 
turkey poults, 14 
illustrated catalog. 
Ohio. 





ngs, Bronze 
breeds of baby chicks. Write fer 


Ridgway Duck Hatchery, LaRue, 








Livestock 





Duroc-Jerseys 
Durocs. = gilts, boars, pigs. J. P. Alexander, 
Fairfield, 
CHAMPION DUROCS — THE GOOD 


DOING SORT — 100-POUND BOARS 
AND GILTS, REGISTERED, $25.00 TO 
$35.00. BRED SOWS AND GILTS, 
$65.00 UP. CURLES NECK FARM, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 





Durocs.— Registered pigs: guaranteed. DeVane Mur- 
C. 


phy. Atkinson, N. 
Poland-Chinas 


Registered Poland China hogs, boars. M. H. 
Louisa, é 


Registered big type. Poland ‘Chinas, ; “leading | ‘blood 





Hypes, 











lines. $red sows; spring pigs, both sex. A. C. Rey- 
nolds & Co., Winchester, Tenn. 
Aberdeen-Angus 
For best registered Angus, write Hugh Sanford, 
Morksville, N. C. 
Holsteins 
Registered Holstein bull calf. Six gallon dam; 


sired by ,100 pound 4% Ormsby bull. 
herd. Write Aspen Hill Stock Farm, 


Accredited 
Milford, Va. 








Real Quality Chicks.—Tancred 300 egg strain White 
Leghorns, hatched from big white eggs and two-year- 
old hens: $9, 100. Sarred Rocks and Rhode Island 
Reds: $9, 100. Mixed: $8.50, 100. Live delivery guar- 
anteed, postpaid. $1 down, balance c.o.d. W. A. 
Todd, Aulander, N. €. 





GENUINE PORTO RICO POTATO 
PLANTS 
$1.50 per 1,000; 5,000 and up at $1.25 per 1,000 


First class plants, full count, prompt 
shipments guaranteed. 


AMERICAN PLANT CO., ALMA, GA. 





Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Potato plants, 
and well rooted, $1.50 thousand, delivered. J. 
ringer, Conover, N. C. 


healthy 
J. Bar- 








Improved Porto Rican Petato plants, June 
$1.40 per theusand; 5,000 lots, 
Hughes, Rockingham, Ga. 


Millions inspected Porto Rico Potato plants: 5,000, 
$5; 10,000, $8. Shipped express only. Prompt ship- 
ment. Bristol Plant Co., Bristol, Ga. 





Meets 4 
$1.35 thousand. z. 





Pure Porto Rico Sweet Potato plants, state inspected, 
$2 per thousand, delivered by parcel post. B. 
Simmons, Schultz Lake Plantation, Summerville, 8. C. 


Write for our great reduced prices on our famous 
bleed tested baby chicks. Rocks, Rejs, Leghorns and 
broilers; also hens, pullets and cockerels, for June and 
July delivery. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordons- 
ville, Va. Immediate shipment. 


Chicks.—Tancred Single Comb Leghorns: $8. 100. 
tarred Rocks, $9; Reds, $10, 100. White Rocks: $16, 
100. Mixed: $7, 100 Yee less in 500 lots. ic less 
in 1,000 lots. Add le if less than 100 lot. Get my 








Sheep 
Registered rams. James W. Graves, Goochland, Va. 
Shropshire and Southdown sheep. Fox Brothers, 
Sevierville, Tenn. 
For Sale.—Registered Shropshire 


Hampshire and 
Abbeville, S. C. 


Shropshire Sheep.—Yearling rams; 
ing; lots of quality. 
Virginia. 


rams. James Hill, 





excellent breed- 
Shenandoah Farms, New Market, 





Guinea Pigs 


Guinea Pigs, $1.50 each. Alley’s Rabbitry, 1442 
Halifax St., Petershurg, Va. 


Rabbits 











circular. Safe delivery guaranteed. Jacob Niemond, White Giant rabbits. Townsend Harrison, Herndon, 
Box 7, McAlisterville, Pa. Virginia. 

New Low Wholesale Chick Prices.—25,000 weekly. Flemish Giant rabbits, all ages. Shawnee Poultry 
Prompt shipments; prepaid; 100% delivery. White, Farm, Middlesex, N. J. 


Buff. Brown Leghorns, Anconas, heavy assorted, $6. 
per 100; Single Reds, Barred Rocks, White, Buff Rocks, 
Rose Reds, White or Silver Laced Wyandottes, Buff 
Orpingtons, $7.25; 25,000 assorted, $5.25. Mid-West 
Hatchery, Clinton, Mo. 


Bargain Chicks.—White Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, 
$10 per 100, White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, 
Silver Laced Wyandottes, Black Minorcas, $11 per 100. 
Jersey Black Giants, Licht Brahmas. $14 per 100. 
Heavy breeds assorted, $9 per 100. White Leghorns, 
Brown Leghorns, Anconas, $9 per 100. Delivery charges 
paid. 100% delivery guaranteed. Woodlawn Hattch- 
eries, Atlanta, Ga. 








Certified Porto Rican Potato plants: $1.25, 1,000; 
5,000, $5. Prompt shipment; roots protected; satis- 
faction guaranteed. Sims Potato Plant Co., Pembroke, 
Georgia. 





Genuine Porto Rico Potuto plants” ready. Strong 
plants and prompt shipments guaranteed. $2.25 per 
thousand, postpaid. Marks Plant Farm, Buies Creek, 


North Carolina. 


Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, Norten Yam Potato plants, 
raised from the vine, $1.75 per thousand at bed; $2 
prepaid. Grown by J. H. Moore, 514 E. Hargett St., 
Raleigh, N. C. 





Tomato 


Tomato plants: m.. i $2.50, 1,000; prepaid. 
Pune ch, | Newton, N. 


J. F. 
Nursery Stock ote 


Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 





Anconas 

American Mottled Anconas.—Hecord layers, large 
white eggs, extra large type, exceptional markings, fine 
matings, low prices. Catalog. American Ancona Farms, 
Grampian, Pa. — 


Brahmas 


Egg reduced. 15, $1.35; 
Wassum, Marion, 


Light Brahmas that lay 
30, $2.50; 100, $7; prepaid. ‘Thos. J. 
Virginia. 


Cornish 


Dark Cornish eggs for sale. 
season, from three nice pens. 
son, N. C 


Half price balance of 
J. Cheek, Hender- 





Jersey Black Giants 


Mammoth Marcy Giants.—Chicks new 20% 
pullets, cockerels. The Thomas Farms, 
Kansas. 


off. Young 
Pleasanton, 





Porto Ricans and Early Triumph Potato plants, $1.50 
per 1,000; 5,000 or more, $1.25 per 1, Inspected 
and treated. Satisfaction guaranteed. Tomato and 
Cabbage plants, $1.25 per 1,000. Cash with order. 
Altman Plam ©o., Alma, 


Milliens hardy Cabbage, 
land; dozen best varieties 
buy the best hamd selects. Good order delivery guar- 
anteed. 306, $1; 5300, $1.25; 1,000, $1.50; prepaid. 
Joe's Plant nt Farms, Franklin, Va. 





Tomato, true Cabbage-Col- 
for late crop. For profit 


High Grade Vegetable Ciaete.- —C nen all seadine 
varieties, 75c thousand, $1.25. Collards, $1. 
Porto Rico Potato, $1.45. ‘Ruby King Pepper, 50c 





hundred or $4 thousand. Prompt shipment. Expert 
packing. Quitman Potato Co., Quitman, Ga. 
Potatoes 
Padgett 


Porto Rice Potato plants, $1.25 thousand. 
& Carter, Coffee, Ga 


Pure Porte Rico Potate plants, 





$1.25 per thousand. 











8. J. Padgett, Coffee, Ga 

‘Genuine Porto Rican Potato, “plants, $1.85, postpaid. 
E. Morris & Son, Maxt N. ‘C, 

Nancy Hall Potato on $2 per thousand; post- 
paid. A. L. Barker, New Hill, N. C. 

Improved Perto Rican Potato plants, certified, $1.10 
thousand. Mf. N. Ridley, Graham, a. 

Improved Perte Rico Potato plants ready ne $1.25 


per thousand. J. R. Harrison, Coffee, Ga 
Nancy Hall Potato plants, 





treated like the govern- 


ment says for disease prevention, $2 thousand; delivered 
Cash with order. Alexander & Haskins, Gleason, Tenn. 


Seeds 


Listen!—Have you Produce, Baby Chicks er Honey 
—stuff that will bring you money? Let me say out 
loud and clear. so all these folks can hear—Progressive 
Farmer Classified Ad. 





Austrian Winter Peas 
For Sale.—Austriah Winter Peas; immediate and 
fall shipment. V. R. Bush, Albany, Ga 
Austrian Winter Peas.—Booking orders for fall de- 
ri ES) 


livery. Attractive low prices. Write. nelson Seed 
Company, 





Athens, Ga. 








WARNING.—Since leading authorities advise us 
that it is difficult to tell the difference between 
Otootan and Black Ebony seeds and_ therefore 
there may be substitution ef Black Ebony for 
Otootan without any attempt te defraud, our adver- 
tising guarantee does net cover Otootan seeds. We 
believe all advertisers offering Otootan Soybeans in 
our columns are honest and responsible, but we 
are not liable for losses due to substitution of 
Black Ebony Soybeans for Otootans 








We manufacture the best Bean Harvester in the 
world. Hardy & Newsom, Inc., LaGrange, N. C. 


Otootans, $6; Laredos, $4; Biloxis, $3. Bunch Vel- 
vets $3; Running $1.25. Brabham Peas $4.50; Whippoor- 
wills Bennett’s Bonded Warehouse, Eastman, 
Georgia, 





Leghorns 


March hatched Ferris Leghorn pullets, $1. Lucy 
Laxton, Perkinsville, Cc 


Three months old, 250 to 300 strain White Leghorn 
cockerels, $1.50 each. R, B. Mewborn, Grifton, N. Cc. 


White Leghorn pullets ; six, ~ twelve weeks old, 50e 
up. Four weeks old chicks, $30 Suedred, Mountain 
N. 


Poultry Farm, Mountain Park, 


Write for our great reduced os on our famous 
Trail’s End 307 egg blood White Leghorn chicks from 
blood tested breeders; also hens, pullets and cock- 
erels, Trail’s End isenid Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 
Immediate shipment 


Breeding Stock for Sale.—Cockerels from R. O. P. 
matings containing hen who laid 300 eggs in 365 days. 
Cockerels bred to produce greater profits. These big 
Leghorns breed extra size into your flocks—big egg 
pullets; high records. Catalog free. Densmore Poul- 
try Farm, Box 267A, a Va 

















Minorcas 


Mammoth Golden Buff Minorcas.—Chicks now 20% 
off. Literature. The Thomas Farms, Pleasanton, Kas. 


Ganayfela om large Single Comb Ln nag Bg + 
Chicks, . 





ees, Extraordinary excep- 
tionally lores white eggs. Exceptional low. ee Cat- 
alog. Sunnyfleld % Farms, Pa. 








yong 


Buff Orpingtons.—Cocker 
egg record; guaranteed; i. up. 
tain Park, N. C, 


pullets; prize winners; 
Abert Gilley, Moua- 











Two or More Breeds 


Guernsey cattle, Hampshire hogs; registered. Young 
bulls and Hampshire pige. Gayoso Farm, Horn Lake, 
Mississippi. 





Dogs 


Collies, Shepherds, Fox Terriers. Ricketts Farm, 


Kincaid, Kans. 
Registered Walker pups, by Ch, Modle Rowdy. L. 
L. Williams, | Courtland, Va. 


iain 


Bees—Beekeeping 


Best and cheapest Bee Hives. Send for complete 
catalogue. The Stover Apiaries, . Tibbee Station, Miss. Miss. 


Collection 


Claims collected everywhere. No 
May’s Collection Agency, 

















Notes, Accounts, 
charges unless collected. 
Somerset, 





Corn Harvesters 


Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
$25 with bundle tying attachment. Free catalog show- 
ing pictures of harvester. Process Co.. Salina, Kansas. 





Farm Machinery 


Water pumps water day and nigkt with Rife’s Hy- 
draulic Ram. No attention, no operating expense. 
Catalog free. H. T. Olsen, i9 Park Row, New York. 





Furs 


Let us tan and make up your Furs. We also dye 
furs, remodel, clean and repair old furs. Fur Tannery, 
Mineral, Va. 





ny 
New crop pure tab Six 5-pound cans $3.08) 


e Honey. 
six 10-pound cans 0 50; two 5-gallon cans $9.95. 
Coast Bee Co., Houma. 


Kodak Finishing 


Rolls Developed Free. Prats, 4c to 6c. White Co. 
Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala. 


Roll films developed free. Prints 4c to 6e each. 2% 
hour service. Harrison Studio, Winder, Ga, 


— 
First roll developed, six prints, regular 50c “ 
largement, all for 25c. io Studio, Littleton, N. C: 


Roll Films Developed Free.—Prints 8c, 4c, 5c, 6 
Prompt service. Wilson Studio, Drawer 1311, Bit 
mingham, Ala. 

Kodak Films.—Special trial offer: your next kodak 
fim developed Se; prints 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 























__ ee 
Films penetaged. —Special trial offer: any size kodak 

film developed 5c; prints 3c each. ‘Trial 6x10 enlarge 

ment in handsome folder, 40c. Overnight service. 

Penashe Photo Finishing Co. , 203 Beli Ave., Roanoke, 
irginia. 


(Classified Ads continued on next pase) 
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June 14, 


[ TOBACCO STOCKS AHEAD | 
OF 1929 


By GILBERT GUSLER 
| Markets Editor, The Progressive Farmer 
a = —— —_ 
YTOCKS of leaf tobacco in the hands 
S of dealers and manufacturers on 


April 1 amounted to 1,965,246,000 pounds 
compared with 1,949,002,000 pounds on 
April 1, 1929, and 
1,754,451,000 pounds 
on January 1 of 
this year, according 
to the Bureau of 
\gricultural Eco- 
nomics of the United 
States Department 
of Agriculture. In- 
creased stocks com- 
pared with a year 
ago are shown in a 
majority of types, 
exception being in 





GILBERT GUSLER 


the most important 
the cigar filler class. 

Stocks of flue-cured tobacco on April 
1 were 707,149,000 pounds compared with 
703,396,000 April 1 a year ago. Flue- 
cured stocks were 88,000,000 pounds less 
than those reported on January 1, 1930, 
this being the largest decrease ever re- 
corded during the first quarter. 

Fire-cured stocks totaled 203,773,000 
pounds, an increase of 11,362,000 pounds 
over the previous year. 

Stocks of Burley tobacco — totalled 
506,378,000 pounds on April 1. The heavy 


Classified Ads 


ven 
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: 
Lime 

“Mascot.""—The uniformly finely pulverized agricul- 

tural Limestone that is dependable for results. Write 

us for literature, American Limestone Company, Knox- 


ville, Tenn 


Of Interest to Women 


Introducto ty Offer.—Linette waterproof, 


soilproof Ta- 
ble Cloth; 54x54; sar colors; is BR. G. 


vee $2.48 








Sales Co. Dent. P, Columbia, 8. 

Special Sale.—Men’s rayon, mercerized Hose, assort- 
ed colors, mill imnerfee’ 2 pairs $1; postpaid Sat- 
is‘action gurranteed, Economy Hosiery Company, Ashe- 
horo, m.. ‘€, 

~ Be + apres iul-Sheet We will sell postprid 





ys direct to user, 


105 inch seamless striped 
be 'spre a fast 


colors; rose. blue, gold green and 











helio retailing at $2, for $1.25 each. Money refunded 
if not sutisfactory, Also seamless bleached sheets, re- 
: Ny for 25, for 90e eich; unbleached sheets, 80c 
Send money order or stamps. Lola Manufactur- 
‘eh ompany, Box 82, Stanley, Cc. 
Patents 
Patents.—Write to B. P, Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
Washington, D Honorable methods. 
Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents, ~ Send 


sketch or model for instructions or write for free book 
‘How to Obtain a Patent’? and ‘‘Record of Invention’ 
form. No charge for information on how to proceed. 
Clarence A, O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 77-G 


¥ 





Security Bank Building, Washington, D 

Printing 
_225 Envelopes or Notehe ads, $1. Samples. Womble 
Co Siler City, N 

Tobacco 
; Natur ! le if Tobacco.—Guaranteed. Chewing, 5 
Pounds $1: $2. Smoking, 5, 90c. Pipe free. Pay 
when rec seeived: _ Doran Farms, Murray, Ky. 

Want to Buy 
— Boxwood ‘ uttings, ; Palmer Boyd, Nashville, N. Cc. 
— d bushes, dwarf, Sydney Elliot, Selle Meade, 
t ia 


Seka Wanted 


we Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
se a us train you to be an expert automobile 
“ janie and help you get a good job. The cost to 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 


write Nast 9 4 
Teaemes iville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville, 








Pyorenny Wanted 


Frult Trees for 




















. Sale.—Agents wantel. Concord 

Nurseries, Dept, 25, Concord. Ga 

vapit® | money gathering roots, herbs and plants © 

—t: booklet free. Botanical 9, New Haven, Conn. 
5 

oa “ee free sample ease. Toilet Articles, Flavor- 

Co, Oe Specialties. Wonderfully profitable. ‘LaDerma 
. ept. RB, St. Louis, Mo. 

paves tart you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 

hath nes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 

en Co, ‘G51, St. Louis, Mo. 

Remedi make big money ‘selling ~Doran’s F Poultry 
—Nage under our money back guarantee. Write 


yoran, _Brandenburg, Ky. 
ling new 
oilcloth, 





Amazing profits S€ 
tren. Wash like 





Tablecloth. 
Samples 


Looks like 
free, Restever 














vo. 144 Irving Park Station, Chi ; 
phew are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home.  Profit- 
Sprinkle. PR Dlating autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 
&, Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana. 
sei 95 Auto Seat Covers amazing motorists Repre- 
wy lla Nationlly advertised. $10 daily, Out- 
~ 4 Quality. 1834T North Ave., Chicago, 
saeanta —Make a dollar an hour, Sell Mendets, a 
ails, S Dateh for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
TO ample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
— Amsterdam, Y. 





Si 
tunity, (2 aving for Wages!—Here’s a wonderful oppor- 
No capita} your own boss and make $15 profit a day. 
Albert Mi or experience required, Particulors free. 
ills, 5205 Monmouth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











he ‘Jrend of the Markets 











HE 


following represent average prices at 


designated markets, except 


peanuts, which are for Georgia shipping points:— 





Pre-war 








Chicago :— Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, tb.. .80.05% $0.05% $0.0634 Fees 
Potatoes, Northern round white, cwt.. 2.67\ 2.77 8714 1.80 
Hogs, average, cwt. ..... iis BaP 10.25 10.00 10.50 PRS 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ........ 11.03 11.00 13.03 7.16 
Eggs, ordinary firsts, doz. ......... . 184 20% a4. ng 
FIRS RG E IO. eects Cacick eee Ae 24 28% 14Y, 
Butter, extras, 16. : sapee ween 30 42Y, 2534 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, Mey seins 1.1034 1.0534 1.2534 1.14% 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu. .........0-:- 8034 81 86% 654% 
Oats, NO22 MORRO. UUs. ok cS sce c sede 41% 4214 454 45 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton .........-+.19.50 19.50 20.50 17.30 

New York:— 

Cotton, Roe spot, 7. .......... 1600 1655 1905 1302 
Potatoes, S~G., No.1 best, bbl... 8. 0 Wis 47.37% Sipe ta een 
* Fresh firsts. + Fla. Sp. Rose, No . 1 best. 
production of 1929 accounts for an in- April 1, 1930, stocks of 707,149,000 
crease of about 40,000,000 pounds over pounds, the apparent disappearance is 
the previous year’s holdings. Burley 646,000,000 pounds. This compares with 


stocks increased 154,000,000 pounds dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1930 against an 
increase of 111,000,000 pounds a _ year 
earlier. Southern Maryland tobacco 
stocks declined to 11,960,000 pounds on 
April 1 compared with 13,134,000 a year 
ago. 

Of the dark air-cured types, only One 
Sucker shows an increase over the previ- 
ous holdings and _ this 


year’s increase is 


very slight. 

Flue-cured tobacco has been disappear- 
ing into domestic consumer or export 
channels more rapidly in the past few 
months than in the corresponding period 
a year earlier, while other types seem 
to have been disappearing less rapidly 
than a year ago 


Taking the stocks of flue-cured tobacco 


on July 1, 1929, which were 589,978,000 
pounds, and adding the 1929 crop of 
763,131,000 pounds gives a_ total of 


1,353,109,000 pounds. Deducting the 






603,000,000 pounds a year previous and 
represents an increase of 7 per cent. 

By the same method of calculation, the 
apparent disappearance of Burley from 
October 1, 1929, to April 1, 1930, totalled 
only 140,000,000 pounds against 152,000,- 
000 pounds a year earlier. Apparent dis- 
appearance of fire-cured in the same 
period totalled 105,000,000 pounds against 
108,000,000 last year. Only 28,500,000 
pounds of dark air-cured were used up 
against 34,000,000 pounds a year earlier. 

These calculations take no account of 
variations in the quantity in the hands of 
farmers compared with a year earlier 
which might affect the comparisons con- 
siderably. No record of farm holdings 
is available. 

The following figures show in millions 
of pounds the quantities of various types 
of leaf tobacco held by American man- 
ufacturers and dealers on April 1 of «ach 
year as indicated :— 





1930 1929 1928 1927 1926 
WME sc IE PEREIRA LT ITI Re TEE Se TIPPS baer 1,965 1,949 1,998 2,082 2,040 
Old Belt Flue-cured, Virginia and North Carolina ... 326 345 
Eastern North Carolina Flue-cured ........r.ccceseteceses 213 209 
South Carolina Flue-cured, incl. Southeastern North (¢ “arolina 93 88 
Georgia and Florida Flue-cured 75 61 some a3 
Total Flue-cured 707 703 679 557 548 
Virginia Fire-cured 40 49 65 74 64 
Tennessee and Kentucky Fire-cured, Eastern District 125 109 
Kentucky and Ténnessee Fire-cured, Western District ...... 33 31 168 198 184 
Henderson Stemming or No. Fire-cured ............2.e0000: 5 8 11 14 
Mitel MeRaCUP Or oo. cont eens s ocd iaiea whhs Kongai 204 192 241 283 262 
ee age eile ann ier scene nia +i ork aue aan die 506 466 476 586 578 
Re setar ern ee Mceine ISIE oc Na secant Ce PNT aan eee Boreas 12 13 11 12 10 
Mel ONE: AN OTE ie i556 6-4 64% 06 boa 0 0 bee Cake bb eka ts 518 479 487 598 588 
ee I Crean ag i tanec aerate he Lea Rass CSP Ke oN eben 38 38 49 63 62 
PrP IE Nes Salona anne ena nie tO OUAIW de ADA ko cai nk whi oO 36 36 40 59 63 
ATG INERN ES MSIE SURO cc ghee areia fares. oa) do ao, cb a ORG 0 Adina GRO o Aig KA Oe 6 8 8 9 
Total Darke Air-Cusved <cccscnsds ccsncacvencass 


| WHY KEEP. ROOSTERS? 


' 





§ igoes breeding season is 
should be. The males have served 
their usefulness for this season and will 
not do a bit of good for the flock or 
owner for nine or ten months. In fact, 
the males will do harm because they will 
fight each other, worry: the hens, and 
cause eggs to be fertile and hence of 
poorer keeping quality. 

While all the above reasons are im- 
portant and objectionable enough to war- 
rant the disposing of a very large per 
cent of the males, there is one more very 
important reason. That reason is the 
board bill. It will cost at least $2 to feed 
a male through to next season. Counting 
mortality, labor needed, roosting space, 
etc., it will probably cost close to $3 to 
keep a male over. 


now over or 


Under the circumstances it will pay to 
dispose of all except the very best males. 
A male that has proved an exceptional 
breeder should be kept as long as he gets 
results. However, the average heavy male 
does not last over two years and the av- 
erage light breed males are not good for 
more than three years. New blood should 
be obtained rather regularly. 


It is well to consider every male care- 


fully before keeping it another season. 
Remember that it will be a year older next 


season and not as active; that any de- 
fects will likely be exaggerated; that | 
there will likely be some deaths and in- 


juries and that males will eat 
much whether or not they 


just as 


There is only one reason for keeping a 
male over for next and that is an 
exceptionally good cock that cannot be 
replaced at a reasonable cost. 


J. H. WOOD. 


year, 





A GOOD WAY TO GET RID 


| | 
| OF BERMUDA | 





ERMUDA grass can’t "da shade. 
Cowpeas or velvet beans the first 
summer, rye, oats, or other cover crops 
in the winter, and a_ cultivated crop 


the next summer will usually whip it out 
of fields where it is not desired. If one 


dose of this treatment does not complete 
the job a repetition of it will. 











>| 





are breeding. | 
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FREE 


A GENEROUS SAMPLE OF 


AMAMI 
SHAMPOO 


Just send your name and address. You will 
receive a sample of this delightfully fragrant 





It elimi dandruff, imparts a 
sparkling sheen to the hair and cleanses per- 
fectly. C ins no i fats. Write to 





PRICHARD & CONSTANCE 
Dept. 306 48 Warren Street, New York 





A MONEY MAKER 
Better feed—lower costs—more 
profits. Booklet “Users Own 
Words”’ written by owners 


proves it. Write for free copy. 


Write your name and check be- 
low items for illustrated folders. 
The Ross Cutter & Silo Co. 
144 Warder St., Springfield, O. 
Established 1850 
Silos * le-betaettost im | 
Cutters @ Cribs @ 


Hog Houses @ Brooder Houses @ 





Doran’s Poultry Remedies 


Gape Remedy that will positively cure 
gapes in chickens and turkeys, 25c 
and 50c. Diarrhea Remedy that will 
save 80 to 90% of flocks already in- 
fected, if used regularly. Price 50c. 
Also Poultry Tonic, Lice and Roup 
Senhe, 50c each, with money back guaran- 
tee. Agents wanted. Write 


W. H. DORAN, Dept. B, Brandenburg, Ky. 


Bz] One Drop 


Bourbon Poultry Medicine 
for each chick, in drink or feed. Poultry 
isers have used this famous medicine for 
25 years; many say they would not raise 
chicks without it. Try it; money back if 
you wre not satisfied. Small size 60c, half 
pint $1, pint $1.50. At druggists, or sent 
by mail postpaid. 

Bourbon Remedy Co., Box 2, Lexington, Ky. 


_PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


Summer Prices 
Electric Hatched Chicks 


Stronger and easier to raise. Eggs from 2 year old 
hens. No orders held up. 50 100 
White Tancred Leghorns headed with D. 

Quintuples males of 300 egg strain......$: 5.00 $ 9.00 
Park’s Rocks, Reds, Brown and Bulf ei 

horns (non-setter) . 
White Wyandottes, Bla K 
Heavy Mix, 9c; Light Mix, 





















Seal tiaters 4 . 5.50 
Minorcas ....;; 6.00 c 
8c each. 100% live deliv- 





ery, prepaid. Yearling Leghorn hens, now laying, $1.25 
each 8 week pullets, 85c each; ready for shipment 
May Ist Leghorns of 330 egg strain. Order from this 
id or $2 will book order. 


Weaver Farm Chickeries, Box B, Stuarts Draft, Va. 


BABY CHICKS 
SENT C. 0. D. 
Also 3 and 6-weeks old 
chicks. One dollar 


down places order— 
Pay postman balance 








chicks delivered any time. 
when the chicks arrive. All pure-bred stock. 
WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 


Our coumtas © tells all about our 14 breeds. Attractive 
prices, eding work supervised by expert judge. 
Accredited stock; big money makers. Write today. 


Kentucky Hatchery 352 W. 4th Lexington, Ky. 











Blood-Tested Chicks 


TRAIL’S END THE HOME OF THE WORLD'S 
HIGHEST QUALITY BRED CHICKS AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES 
Free brooder and feed with our Trail’s End pure- 
bred, culled and inspected chicks. No advance in 
price. Write today for prices. 307 egg blood 
Ww’ hite Leghorns, Rocks, Reds and broiler chicks. 


Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 


























BABY CHICKS 


FROM HEAVY LAYING FREE RANGE FLOCKS 


Wyck. and Tancred Strn. 50 100 

%. C. W. Lesheras ........ $4.50 $ 8.00 $37.50 $70.00 
S. C. Brown Leghorns ...... 4.50 8.00 37.50 70.00 
S. C. Rocks and Reds ..... 5.50 10.00 47.50 90.00 
White Wyandottes .......... 5.50 10.00 47.50 90.00 
S. C. Buff Orpingtons ..... 5.50 10.00 47.50 90.00 
Assorted Light Breeds ...... 3.50 6.00 27.50 59.00 
Assorted Heavy Breeds ; 4.50 8.50 37.50 70.00 
100% prepaid: safe delivery guaranteed. Order from 


his ad, or write for circular. 


PUREBRED POULTRY 
WHITE LEGHORN HENS rice" noussncs ot 


eight-week-old pullets. Also eggs, etc. Trapnested, ped- 
igreed foundation stock, egg bred 30 years. Winners at 
20 egg contests. Records to 320 eggs. Catalog and spe- 
cial price bulletin free. I ship c.o.d. 

George B. Ferris, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


RED POLL CATTLE THE, MEAT AND 

MILK BREED 
Bulls and heifers for sale. Our herd is strictly dual 
purpose, being of good beef form and high producers of 
milk and butterfat. REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 
CO., Route ft, Advance, Nerth Carolina. 


. Richfield, Pa. 




















Have You ee 
Ever Driven a |= <a 


Student—“‘Hot water.” 


_ | ANNOUNCEMENT IN OFFICE 
“All office boys going to weddings and 
| funerals must speak to superintendent by 19 
2 B | o'clock > day of the ga "—Val ‘ 


the day of game. ale Record, 


Sa is! ; ia) | BADLY NEEDED 
One man wlth a Farmall equitped J ‘“ 6 ia | Sound waves are being used to start and 


with the power mower will cut ; stop machinery. Now for a flivver horn that 
20 to 25 acres a day | will put the brakes on a locomotive.—Hagers- 
town Herald. 





: . PROGRESS 
SB)F you have ever whipped it arounda You Can Put a Farmall Through Its Paces “Who's that on the piano upstairs?” 


ee | square corner ahead of a 10-foot grain Whenever You Say the Word “That's dear Marguerite; she’s progressing 
Ss binder, or doubled it back at the end ay cee 
The McCormick-Deering dealer sells the Farmall strictly “Um! I thought ‘she couldn't be doing it 
of acorn row, you can really appreciate on the basis of what it will do for you. To prove its BS |: with her hands.”—Lenton Peath. 
the features of McCormick-Decring Farmall wide usefulness, he will come to your farm and put a 


design that make this fast work ssible. Farmall to work on any job you select. You can climb rer - acannon : 
8 ies : on the seat and put the Farmall through any test or Teacher—“Parse the sentence, ‘Bill married 


If you have mowed hay with the Farmall trial. You'll find it is years ahead of the field, from the { Ma ro 


; : Pupil—‘‘Bill’s a noun because he’s the name 
: standpoint of both tractor and equipment, and the com- > , niagapee 2 
and 7-foot mower you know why this modern rie Gt tie tus amp s of something; because it joins Bill to Mary, 


tract ‘ . d f wer take-off married is therefore a conjunction, and Mary’s 
ractor 1s equippe or po =O) opera- Why not ask the nearby McCormick- Deering Farmall a verb, because she governs the noun.” 


tion of such equipment. dealer to bring an outfit to your farm now, while there SO REFINED! 
- . Ss i tant jobs to be d ? ‘ 
If you have dodged corn hills with a Farmall a a A i i i aa i 


Mrs. Newriche had just arrived from a tour 
and a 4-row cultivator you can understand Turning a square corner. The of Europe, and her long-suffering acquaint. 
i ‘ © tee. Farmall handles so easily that ances had no opportunity to forget the fact, 
why folks like the Farmall’s easy steering and no time is lost at the corners, “And Paris!” she gushed. “Paris is just 
the patented triple-control. ie Th which are easily kept square. wonderful! The people are so well educated 
= = etl a Oe al ; —not at all like they are in this crude coun- 
If you have put a Farmall into a belt you “Wy Bret Le saa Se f — iD, try, my dear! Why, even the street cleaners 
: <4: : ) 1% \ ob LNG . y ss oe, Bg talk French!” 
know of the Farmall’s special adaptability to deb AM SN AY ALL 2.) 8 7 _—" 
hale reek - eV Ne: Wee LITERAL OBEDIENCE 
Gras Np eo ; i ame eat hee The master, to impress on his puplis--the 
If you have felt the pull of the powerful YT Ee Ps 5 Bre need of thinking before speaking, told them 
: : we , 1 Ha eNOS if NYY, ADA Aaa P to count 50 before saying anything important, 
Farmall engine, oF have tested its low-cost OL) nurse eat ie Hii PAA ih ANE and 100 if it was very important. Next day 
operation, you have discovered two good cM ia Rn RN ASR ta MC A GM An RR he was speaking, standing with his back to 
reasons why this all-purpose tractor is held - Aly mt ail A if 4 the fire, when he noticed sever al lips moving 
rm fs 3 y, Aah is Pi Vea rapidly. Suddenly the whole class shouted: 
in highest esteem by every user. “Ninety-eight, ninety-nine, a hundred. Your 
coat’s on fire, sir!’’—Boston Transcript. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER entiar’ : _,. wom Ff 
" cs * ep sedan, ne says, “‘was parked at the 

606 So. Michigan Ave. of Annanten Chicago, Illinois side of the road, and as I drew near 1 could 
hear noises of a_ struggle within. I could 
hear a rustle, probably of silk, and the muf- 
| fled panting of a’ man. The body of the car 


There Is Just One swayed slightly to and fro. I heard a curse, 


and then, again the muffled panting. I crept 
softly around to the side, looked into the 


window, and saw— ‘ 
“A man trying to fold a road map the same 
as it had been!’’—Maine Motorist. 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 
It Is An By J. P. ALLEY — geprrtens, 1980, by 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 




















- ——— 


PRODUCT DAT NIGGUH WINT To 
If it isn’t a McCormick-Deering, it isn’t a Farmall SLEEP EN TURNT DAT 


“TRUCK OVER , BUT DEY 
MOUGHT ER KNOWED 


DAT GWINE HAPPEN-7] 
Make Your Advertising Dollars Earn More Money sesni 


If you want to do business with the most prosperous absolutely amazing to those who have never used this bs alia HE BIN USETER 
farmers in the South, use the classified columns of THE leading and largest farm weekly. Now is the time of year DRi IN! ~ es 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER. AND FARM WOMAN. Its clas- when results are even greater than usual. Send your order VIN A MuUhet ee 
sified advertisers report positive results which would seem to our nearest office. ———. 























Remove Soft Swellings 


with Absorbine. Itis remarkably 


Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable @ “Hlcctive but does not blister nor 


< remove the hair. You can work 
E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RE- Ge: 541 g the horse atthe same time. $2.50 
LIABLE. If in writing advertisers and ordering goods the KR at druggists, or pestpaid. 
subscriber says, “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive SAPS" i‘ Write for horse book 4-B free. 
Farmer,” and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty days A user writes: Had one horse with swell- 
from date of order, we will refund cost price of article purchased (not to exceed ing on both hind legs. One bottle 
an aggregate of $1 000 - ‘ » advertiser) . ae Absorbine cleaned them off. Horse now 
an aggregate 0 ,000 on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any fraud- ; going sound and well.” 
ulent misrepresentation in our advertising columns. We cannot try to adjust dS 
trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, however; nor —_ OR =4 
does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because buyers should personally 
.F. Mass. 


investigate land before purchasing. TRADE MARK REG.U. S. PAT IN 














The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 
Birmingham, Ala. Raleigh, N. C. Louisville, Ky. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 


OLID gold eect case evaran. cor Kun'l Bob ’low I’d ’mount to sw 
Model. Hacked by million cial: : ef'n I'd talk up to de ole ’oman. Dat se 
far factory Knife Chaiu, Ring FREE. CC, ; 
Send NO Money. Mail px: watal Today 
BRADLEY 


H-369 NEWTON, mass. lief beeen truf’—fo long I'd be a angel! 

















